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I—BAUR AND THE SPECULATIONS OF THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 


Few men of the present century have exerted a stronger influ- 
ence on theological science than Dr. Ferdinand Christian von 
Baur, late Professor of Theology at the University of Tiibingen. 
For nearly thirty years his name has been on the lips of every 
one in Germany; his works and views have been the center of 
innumerable struggles; and what has long been true of Germany 
is becoming equally true of England. There is, therefore, a very 
natural curiosity to know who Baur was; where he was born and 
brought up; what was his training; from what school of thought 
he issued; through what course of development he passed in 
arriving at the results commonly called the “ Tiibingen views ; ” 
and what were his principal works, their merits, and defects. 
This curiosity we shall do our best to gratify. 

Baur was born on the 2d of June, 1792, in the village of 
Schmeiden, Wiirtemberg, not far from Stuttgart, where his father 
was village pastor. When Ferdinand was eight years old, his 
father was promoted to the deanery of Blaubeuren—a place in 
which the son also subsequently held an official position. Even 
as a child, Baur was remarkably sober and quiet and evinced a 
strong inclination to intellectual pursuits. He cared little for 
either playmates or play. Ile was also very sensitive and shy. 
Indeed, a certain measure of shyness clung to him to the end of his 
days. These peculiarities were inherited in part from his mother, 
whose constitution was marked by a touch of melancholy; but 
they were fostered also by the simplicity, strictness, and serious- 
ness which reigned in the family. Till he was fourteen years of 
age his father instructed him at home, but then he entered the 
school at Blaubeuren, where he remained two years. The disci- 
pline at Blaubeuren seems to have been rather like that which 
used to prevail at many of our English public schools—very 
severe ; and the time the youth spent there proved so painful, 
that he was greatly delighted to remove to Maulbronn, where 
the teachers were both more merciful and more skillful. The 
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public schools of Wiirtemberg were at that time more like those 
of England than is at present the case in Germany. Even now 
they bear the name “Cloisters,” and are in reality old Roman 
Catholic monasteries, which at the Reformation instead of being 
appropriated by the princes and nobility, as was too frequently 
the case in other countries, were converted into schools, which 
were in the main supported by the confiscated revenues. Fifty 
years ago, too, their arrangements were very much of a monastic 
character. In 1809, Baur entered the Tiibingen S#if¢ or Foun- 
dation, a sort of theological seminary connected with the Univer- 
sity. As this institution has harbored within its walls, at one 
time or another, some of the most distinguished men of Ger- 
many—as, for example, Schelling, Hegel, Baur, Strauss, Vischer, 
Dorner, and others—it may be well to give here a brief notice 
of it, especially as its character and constitution have great pecu- 
liarities. The seat of the seminary is an old monastery, which 
at once attracts the attention of the traveller who approaches the 
town from the river Neckar. The older part of the building was 
once occupied by Augustine friars; numerous alterations, how- 
ever, have given to the whole a rather modern appearance. — It 
occupies a fine situation. The upper stories command a glorious 
view upwards towards the Swabian Alps; and downwards to tiie 
rusuing Neckar, with its boatmen and raftsmen, between whom 
and the students a war of words has been waged as far back as 
memory reaches. The entire building, with the exception of 
two halls and the dining-room or refectory, is divided into studies 
and bed-rooms, accommedating from six to ten students each. 
Between every two rooms lives a young a man called a Pepe- 
tent (literally a ‘ Repeater,’ asort of tutor), whose duty it is to 
watch over the conduct, to direct the studies, and spur on the 
industry of the young men entrusted to his charge. The Stift- 
lers, as we may call them, attend the lectures at the University. 
They are divided into classes called Promotions ; and to each 
Promotion are assigned certain rooms, with which, as might be 
expected, are associated all sorts of nick-names, memories, pecu- 
liar customs, and traditions. The Promotions are subjected to 
periodical examinations in philosophy and dogmatic theology 
by the J?epetents ; every half year an essay has to be prepared, 
and at the close of the Semester, a special examination decides 
the position to be assigned to their members. This is an arrange- 
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ment, as connected with a University, surely well worthy of im- 
itation. The discipline and methods observed at the S¢ift, with 
their somewhat formal and scholastic character, seem to have 
suited the constitution of Baur’s mind. The industry, thorough- 
ness, and thoughtfulness which marked him as a boy and which 
his father had not failed to foster, he continued to display as a 
student, so that when he quitted the university in 1814, he was 
allowed to be the best informed, and in a scientific point of view, 
the ablest member of the Promotion to which he had belonged. 
Prior to commencing his university career, his attention had been 
almost exclusively devoted to classical philology, and even then 
he had acquired an unusually thorough knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages and literatures. During the first two 
years the course of study prescribed at the St/ft includes prima- 
rily, philosophy, and, secondarily, history and philology ; the last 
three years are devoted to purely theological studies—also an 
excellent arrangement. Even at this period of his life Baur is 
said to have evinced a special liking for those philosophical 
inquiries into the history of religion and doctrine, which subse- 
quently absorbed all his energies. Plato amongst ancient philos- 
ophers, and Fichte and Schelling amongst the moderns, were 
his favorites. There is also little doubt, that his life-long pref- 
erence for the historical departments of theology was due in part 
to the example of one of the then professors at Tiibingen, E. G. 
Bengel, who was the first to introduce church history, the history 
of doctrine, and comparative theology into the regular University 
course. The other theological professors, though several of them 
were men of repute—as, for example, the orientalist, Schnurrer 
and the two Flatts—do not seem to have exerted any special 
influence on him; at all events, if we may judge from the inter- 
esting chapter on the Theological Faculty of Tiibingen, which 
he himself wrote for Kliipfel’s History of the University of Tii- 
bingen. 

It is customary for the ablest of the St:ftlers, when their course 
is completed, after spending two years in some department of 
practical work, to return to the Stift as Repetents. Baur 
accordingly served two years as assistant preacher in a country 
parish, and assistant teacher at one of the lower seminaries in 
Schénthal. In 1816, he re-entered the Stift as Repetent, but 
his stay was a brief one. Instead of making the scientific tour, 
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for which the government supplies the necessary funds to merito- 
rious and promising young men—a tour which is sometimes ex- 
tended to France, sometimes to England—Baur was compelled, 
after a short time, to look out for permanent position. In July, 
1817, his father died—he had lost his mother two years before— 
and five brothers and sisters being left very scantily provided for 
he, as the eldest, and the only one capable of earning anything, 
felt it to be his duty to assume the position and responsibilities 
of head of the family. In consideration of these painfal cireum- 
stances, and of his own great abilities and acquirements, the autho- 
rities did what is very rarely done, namely, they made the young 
Repetent, Professor of Philology and History at the Seminary 
of Blaubeuren, where he himself had been two years as a pupil. 
At Blaubeuren he remained nine years, and these nine years 
seem to have been some of the happiest in his life. He married, 
while there, a wife in every way suitable to his position and 
character—cheerful, faithful, practical—by whom he had five 
children, of whom one died during the first months of its life ; 
the other four outlived their parents. The situation of the clois- 
ter, a few miles from Ulm, in the midst of the Swabian Alps, 
surrounded by the hills, and with its fresh, invigorating air, was 
admirably suited to Baur’s disposition and constitution. One of ” 
his choicest pleasures was a long walk among the mountains. In 
other respects, also, he was fortunately circumstanced. One of 
his fellow-professors, Kern, became his intimate friend, and the 
two were in the constant habit of wandering together, over hills 
and through valleys, freely discussing their plans, and communi- 
eating the ideas and theories which engaged their attention. 
The position did not, of course, lack its difficulties; amongst 
others, the Ephorus, as the head master is entitled, was a very 
peculiar and eccentric man; otherwise Baur’s relation to both 
teachers and scholars was an unusually happy one. The depart- 
ment assigned to him was the Greek and Roman prose classical 
writers ; his method was mainly critical and philosophical. For 
example, in reading Herodotus, he introduced his classes to the 
higher regions and aspects of mythology; in reading Livy, he 
discussed the critical problems first started by Niebuhr ; in reading 
Tacitus, he pointed out the marvellous psychological art displayed 
by that greatest of all ancient historians. Nor did the zeal and love 
with which he devoted himself to his duties fail of their reward. 
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He had the satisfaction of seeing not a few of the youths who 
were brought under his influence become distinguished men. 
Among them were Vischer, the eminent writer on esthetics ; 
Pfizer, a distinguished publicist ; Zimmerman, poet and historian ; 
D. I. Strauss, and many others. In what estimation he was 
held by the more talented of his pupils, may be seen from the 
following words from the pen of D. F. Strauss, in the preface to 
his life of Mirklin, another Blaubeurian :—‘“ As far as the teach- 
ers were concerned,” says he, “we certainly were fortunate 
beyond all the other cloister-schools of Wiirtemberg. For two 
men like Baur and Kern, each so excellent in his own particular 
way, and supplementing the other so admirably, can surely sel- 
dom, if ever, have been connected with the same institution at 
one and the same time. They both of them had, perhaps, one 
fault,—that they took too high flights for us fledglings; that 
there was too little of the letter and too much of the spirit in 
their instructions. This, however, arose doubtless, from the cir- 
cumstance, that they themselves were developing whilst engaged 
in teaching—a circumstance which not a little heightened thie 
value and attractiveness of their method—at all events, for tle 


more talented amongst us. Themselves scarcely outgrown tlhe 


age of youth, they made us witnesses to, and partakers in, their 
own growth, and constituted us, as it were, the companions of 
their own voyages of discovery. This was specially the case 
with Baur, who was then journeying without a proper compass, 
over the vast ocean of mythology, and had already touched at 
not a few points of the coasts, by whose subsequent more com- 
plete exploration he so greatly enriched German science. The 
life and character of our two teachers, were also such as to exert 
a permanent and beneficial influence on well disposed youths. 
Baur, in particular, was devoted heart and soul to learned and 
philosophical inquiries; he lived for science; other enjoyments 
than his studies he never sought ; in this respect he has always 
remained for me, and, doubtless too, for others who became more 
intimately acquainted with him, an ideal. This, his own com- 
plete devotion to study, was the root of the only complaint we 
ever could bring against the glorious man—to wit, that he was 
unable to understand how young blood like ours could yearn for 
liberty to play and do as we liked on beautiful summer days. In 
this respect, his colleague, Kern, was much more to our mind. 
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Our petitions for more time on Sunday afternoons, or for per- 
mission to make longer excursions on holidays, had always to 
encounter the greatest hindrances from Baur. But as we knew 
that he expected from us merely a small part of what he was 
accustomed to impose on and exact from himself, this failure did 
not permanently interfere with the veneration and love we felt 
for our remarkable teacher.” 

We shall refer to his inner development and literary occupa- 
tions during the Blaubeuren period, when we come to review them 
as a whole: our intention is first to sketch his outward life. The 
death, in March, 1826, of E. G. Bengel, his former teacher at the 
University of Tiibingen, and to whom we have referred before as 
having exerted a strong influence on the direction of Baur’s 
studies, was the occasion of a complete change in the latter’s 
prospects. Baur was one of the first men suggested as a suc- 
cessor to Bengel, and the students at once presented a petition to 
the authorities that he might be appointed. The Theological 
Faculty, indeed, refused their recommendation ; for they deemed 
him—and not unjustly—to have departed from the supernatural- 
istic principles which still prevailed in the teachings at Tiibingen, 
and proposed Steudel instead. But the government appointed 
him, notwithstanding ; and to Baur’s great joy, called his friend 
and colleague, Kern, to another vacant professorship. Baur 
himself did nothing whatever to secure the position offered him, 
though it was in every respect more honorable, congenial and 
lucrative than the one he already held. Indeed, so far from 
seeking it, he was so fearful of not being competent for its duties, 
that he actually went to Stuttgart for the purpose of requesting 
that the appointment might not be given to him; but he was too 
late. In a letter toa friend, also, he spoke of being oppressed by 
a distressing feeling of his insufficiency to meet the claims which 
must be made on him. Once appointed, however, he set to work 
with all the industry and energy that stood at his command. 
He entered on his new duties in the autumn of 1826. His prin- 
cipal subjects were Church History and the History of Doctrine ; 
then came Comparative Theology and the Exegesis of the New 
Testament ; and in the third rank, Introduction to and the The- 
ology of the New Testament. He delivered lectures, also, for a 
considerable time, on Protestant Ecclesiastical Law. When we 
consider how eminent a rank he held, or was capable of holding, 
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in each of these varied departments, one of which is enough for 
any ordinary man, we cannot but express great admiration both 
for his abilities, his previous acquirements, and his indefatigable 
industry. -In addition to his other work, he also preached regu. 
larly once every Sunday, until advancing years compelled him to 
delegate the duty to a substitute ; and from 1837 onwards he was 
one of the conductors of the Theological Seminary. How he 
could find time for the numerous books, articles, pamphlets, dis- 
sertations, and so forth, which flowed from his pen, and most of 
which evinced a profound acquaintance with both the ancient 
and modern literature bearing on their subjects, one can scarcely 
comprehend; but, in fact, he was intellectually a giant, besides 
being a man of exceedingly regular and industrious habits. Sum- 
mer and winter he rose at four o’clock in the morning. During 
the winter, in order to save his servants the trouble of rising 
unnecessarily early, he worked several hours in a cold room—, 
even when the cold was so intense that his ink was frozen; at 
noon and in the evening he regularly took a walk—the only 
recreation he allowed himself. Strauss refers to the beginning of 
3aur’s activity at Tiibingen, in the following terms: ‘When 
Bengel died, the theological faculty was not a little perplexed. 
to find a suitable successor; for he was a man who, from the 
weight and energy of his character, and the vigor and clearness of 
his intellect, had carried the students along with him. The only 
other professor who could be thought of was Steudel, and he was 
on many accounts not eligible. Among the younger theolo 
of the country, the most prominent in every respect were Baur 
and Kern, our two Blanubeuren teachers; and despite many a 
difficulty, the greatest of which arose from their being tainted 
with the pantheistic philosophy of the day, they were appointed. 
In their opening disputations they raised the banner of Schleier- 
macherianism, and thus inaugurated a totally new theology and 
a philosophical era in Tiibingen. From that day, the old Tiibin- 
gen school, founded by Storr, gradually lost its importance, and 
at the death of Steudel, disappeared altogether; and the new 
Tiibingen school entered on its active and influential existence. 
As may be imagined, we old Blaubeurians were gr satly delighted 
to have again as our guides our respected teachers, to whom we 
had occasionally written, complaining of the dearth that reigned 
both in philology and philosophy, and we naturally entered at 
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once into a closer relation to them than the rest of the students. 
Baur worked his way into the enormous domains of church history 
and the history of doctrine, with remarkable speed and facility. 
When I heard him, he was lecturing on these subjects for the 
first time; and yet even then he seemed at home in all the chief 
branches.” 

These, it must of course be remembered, are the words of an 
admiring pupil; but still they are in substance correct. Whiat- 
ever our judgment may be as to Baur’s principles and results, 
there can be but one opinion as to the profundity of his learning, 
and the grasp of his mind, in his own peculiar departments. 
With a measure of excusable pride, he used occasionally to show 
to friends the drawers and cases in which his immense mass of 
extracts from ancient and modern writers was piled up. To his 
publications we shall hereafter make more detailed reference. 
Of his outward life little remains to be narrated. In 1839, he 
lost his beloved wife. In 1842, his two most intimate friends, 
Kern and the Swabian historian, Heyd, died, and created a gap 
which was never afterwards filled up. Amongst his former 
pupils were several who enjoyed his friendship; but with all their 
veneration and attachment they could not supply the place of 
those who were departed. He felt himself alone. This feeling 
was deepened too by the relations he held for a considerable time 
with his university colleagues, who agreed with neither his philo- 
sophical nor his critical principles and results. On the one hand, 
they deemed him to be an enemy of the faith that he was 
appointed to expound and defend; on the other hand, he judged 
them to be illiberal and unphilosophical; and accordingly 
unpleasant scenes could not but occur, The government also 
took up, at a later period, a different position with relation to the 
church and its teachers, and began to insist on the latter being 
men of substantially orthodox opinions. No attempt, indeed, 
was made to interfere with Baur; but one of his colleagues was 
removed because of his theological views; every possible hin- 
drance was put in the way of the appointment of such as were 
known to be his pupils and sympathizers ; and he himself was 
regarded with disfavor ;—reasons enough for a man’s being 
uncomfortable, however learned and philosophical. We in this 
country should say that, with his critical and philosophical prin- 
ciples he ought not to have remained professor, much less a 
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preacher of Lutheran theology. Butseveral reasons may be urged 
in favor of a charitable judgment, both in his case and in that of 
other German theologians. We regard their position from a 
practical point of view; they froma theoretical. We judge them 
as the trainers of the future pastors of a church, with a clearly- 
defined and fixed system of doctrine, who as such had no right to 
teach what runs counter to it, or is not in substantial harmony 
therewith: they consider one of their primary duties, if not 
their primary duty, to be the furtherance of theological science ; 
they believe themselves to be appointed at the University spe- 
cially, if not solely, for this latter purpose, just as philologians, 
philosophers, and others are appointed ; and accordingly they main- 
tain that it is absurd to attempt to prescibe beforehand the results 
at which they are to arrive. Ifthis view of their position be 
eorrect,—and whether correct or no, it is in substance pretty 
widely entertained,—then Baur and others like him, who deviate 
widely from the belief of their respective churches, are so far 
justified. This view, however, is certainly an incorrect one; for 
whilst the professors in other faculties are not pledged to any 
scientific principles at all, theologians are, if not directly, yet 
indirectly, pledged to teach in accordance with the creeds of the. 
church to which they belong. One thing, however, is certain,— 
that whatever the letter of the law may prescribe, custom, usage, 
allows to theologians a far greater degree of liberty in Germany 
than it does in England. But if latitude be allowed to the pro- 
fessor, surely the preacher ought to stand firmly in the old paths. 
And yet both charity and other very weighty considerations com- 
pel one to assume that he, like others of his class, both living and 
dead,—men of the highest honor and of unimpeached sincerity,— 
believed himself to be capable of preaching all that is essential in 
Christianity, and that what he assailed and sought to destroy, was 
but the outward and perishable husk. Willing, however, as we 
are to allow to charity the widest possible scope, we cannot see 
how such a belief could be arrived at without a measure of uncon- 
scious, if not conscious, sophistry. But this is not the place for a 
full discussion of this interesting and just now very important 
question, which is seriously threatening the honor and sincerity 
of other churches, as well as the Lutheran. 

During the latter part of his life, though in other respects 
strong and hearty, Baur suffered from asthina and sleeplessness 
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to such an extent that he was frequently kept awake the whole 
night. But he was not a man to succumb under trifles. For the 
first sixteen years of his residence at Tiibingen, he never once 
omitted a lecture because of indisposition. In the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, on July 15th, 1860, he had a paralytic stroke, 
from which, however, he seemed to recover. But he was unable 
to resume his lectures at the commencement of the winter 
semester; and the fears excited by his state in the minds of his 
family and friends soon proved to be well-grounded,—for on the 
29th of November in the same year, he was seized during a sitting 
of the University Senate, with another and severer stroke, which 
three days after resulted in his death. 

The personal appearance of Baur was dignified and imposing ; 
he was tall and strongly built ; he had anoble head; and in later 
years, when his hair had become grey, or even white, he made a 
fine patriarchal impression. The estimate given of his character 
by Zeller, his son-in-law, as well as by Vischer and others, is 
highly flattering. They attribute to him nobility of sentiment ; 
rich tenderness of heart ; scrupulous conscientiousness; unwaver- 
ing faithfulness to duty; self-forgetfulness; a complete absence 


] 

of pretense and assumption; openness and uprightness; great 
readiness to sympathize and help where sympathy and help were 
needed; unwillingness to wound the feelings of others, even of 

opponents, so long as their opposition was honorable, but the 
capability of fiery indignation where he thought he discerned 
impure, ignoble motives; and finally great tolerance towards those 
who differed from him. They say that a thorough antagonist 
was always pleasanter to him than a half antagonist, and that on 
this account when new appointments had to be made in the theo- 

logical faculty, he gave his voice rather for the out-and-out ortho- 

dox than for those who were neither the one nor the other. In 

his replies to antagonists, however, and in his treatment of works 
in defence of orthodoxy, he showed frequently a bitterness which 
scarcely harmonises with the praise just quoted. His industry 
was unwearied, his power of work immense, his memory excellent, 
and his devotion to the scientific investigation of truth, according 
to his understanding of truth and science, undoubted. At the 
same time, we greatly question his possession of the qualifications 
specifically necessary to arriving at the truth concerning Christ- 
ianity. Like many, if not most German scholars, he lacked at 
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least two of the fundamental requisites in an historian, especially 
in the historian of a great vital movement like that of the rise and 
progress of the Christian church, namely, a large practical 
acquaintance with the varied modes of action found in free com- 
munities, and freedom from preconceived theories. But the most 
serious lack in him as a Christian theologian, was the one indi- 
vated in the following words from the pen of an admirer—words 
which are apparently true, and are intended to convey great 
praise: “His was a completely objective nature. No trace of 
personal needs or struggles is discoverable in connection with his 
‘investigations of Christianity. The positive beliefs which he had 
carried with him from the period of youth he suffered to remain 
‘as they were, until scientific inquiry had shown them to be 
untenable.” His son-in-law says, indeed, that with the keenness 
of a critic who is unconcerned about consequences, he combined 
the conservative spirit of an historian; that the subject of his 
inquiries was as sacred to his heart, as to that of the most ortho- 
dox of his opponents; and that he hoped rather to reveal and 
preserve, than to obscure and destroy, the true essence of religion, 
by freely and critically investigating its rise and history. Hence, it 
was possible for him, as it was possible for Schleiermacher, whilst. 
with cold-blooded and merciless logic, rejecting one after another 
of the main elements of orthodox Christianity as received by the 
church, to preach every Sunday with warmth and earnestness. But 
it is in a much profounder sense that Christianity must be a vital 
question to the historian who would arrive at true results regard- 
ing its rise and progress. He alone who has felt himself to be 
under bondage to sin and guilt; who has become conscious of 
the yearning in our innermost nature after a living God ; whose 
most urgent demand is to know how he stands with his Maker, is 
competent, other things being equal, to weigh the problem of 
Christianity: in a word, the key to its complicated wards is the 
ery of the Phillipian jailor, “ What must I do to be saved ?” 
And there seems to be no reason for believing that Baur ever felt 
the need of a Saviour other than himself. 

Considered merely in his professional capacity, Baur may be 
almost described as a model. His complete and burning 
to science for its own sake; his profound learning ; his own con- 
stant growth; his clear, manly, unpretending style and manner 
of lecturing, with occasional bursts of what approached to elo- 
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quence; all fitted him to fire his youthful hearers, and give a 
decided impulse to their studies. And in point of fact, an unu- 
sual number of eminent men did issue from his classes. One can 
only wish that more of them had displayed their ability in com- 
bating rather than in supporting and further developing their 
master’s perverse theories and results ! 

But it is time to take a glance at the course of his development, 
and at the works which flowed from his pen. 

He was brought up as a boy, and studied as a young man, 
under the influence of what is termed in Germany the old Super- 
naturalistic School of Tiibingen, whose principal representatives 
were Storr and the two Flatts. This supernaturalism was, 
in reality, a cross between the orthodoxy of the church and 
rationalism—a combination of Kantianism and Christianity. For 
whilst differing from rationalism in the recognition of the Bible 
as a revelation of truths, which human reason could not discover 
for itself, and of miracles and prophecy, as the main evidences of 
the divinity of the Scriptures; it, at the same time, approximated 
in various ways to that system and to Socinianism, in regard to 
essential elements of Christianity ; as, for example, the person of 
Christ, His works, the work of the Spirit, and kindred topics. In 
one word, formally it stood on the side of orthodoxy, materially, 
in many respects, on the side of rationalism.* Here was not 
much to satisfy an inquiring and able mind like Baur’s; and, as 
he never tasted what living Christian faith is, his mind soon took 
a direction further and further away from orthodoxy. During 
his residence as Repetent in the Tiibingen Séft, if we may judge 
from a review of a work on Biblical theology which he then pub- 
lished in Bengel’s Archiv, and which was probably his first lit- 
erary attempt, his point of view was that of a philosophical 
supernaturalism. The work reviewed was decidedly rationalistic, 
and Baur defends the doctrine both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment against its author. As this essay stands out in very marked 





* This representation of the older Tiibingen School is not sufficiently guarded, 
and would give an erroneous impression, In endeavoring to establish a purely Bib- 
Ical Theology, the theologians of this school undoubtedly modified some of the 
forms of statement in the symbols, but they resolutely defended the essential doc. 
trines of the Christian faith against the fashionable rationalistie philosophy, and 
stood among the most eminent champions of evangelical truth. The “ Biblical 
Theology ” of Storr and Flatt was translated by Rev. Dr. Schmucker, of Gettysburg, 
and published in a second edition at Andover in 1836,—[Eb.] 
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contrast to his later productions, it will be well to notice some of 
its most prominent thoughts. Speaking of the various religions 


. of the world, he says, that though one may allow the existence of 


a general revelation of God, in various forms and degrees, 
through reason, there is no good ground for denying special reve- 
lations. Whether in any particular case we have such a special 
revelation before us, must be decided by an examination. He 
affirms that we have such revelations in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He defends the thorough credibility of the Gospel 
history, and rejects the mythical explanation of some of its nar- 
ratives. That such mythical additions to history are possible, he 
allows ; but denies their presence in our Gospels. Not even the 
existence of important discrepances will he concede. Miracles 
are no stumbling-block in his way; and he expresses himself 
utterly unable to understand how any one can throw doubt on 
the fact of the resurrection, concerning which he speaks in the 
following emphatic terms :—‘ So certain as the rise of the Christ- 
ian church was only possible through the firm faith in the Risen 
One; so certain is it that this faith could rest on no other foun- 
dation than the historic truth of the resurrection of Jesus.” What 
a contrast to his later position! As Semler issued from the Or- . 
phan House in Halle, and Kant from a pietistic family in Koén- 
igsberg, so Baur issued from the old Tiibingen school of Storr 
and Bengel. 

The first great revolution in his mental history seems to have 
been caused by the study of the works of Fichte and Schelling. 
To the former in particular he was strongly attracted, and he 
completely imbibed his spirit and method. The two great cha- 
racteristics of Fichte, intellectual and moral vigor, energy of 
thought and energy of will, awakened such a response in Baur, 
that the similarity and affinity between the two became and 
remained unmistakable. Whilst, however, the former was pro- 
ductive, the latter was more reproductive. Fichte’s sphere was 
speculation ; Baur’s was the philosophy of history. Fichte origi- 
nated, Baur applied. Their mutual resemblance extended also 
to their relation to Christianity. Both alike, whilst acknowledg- 
ing that our entire intellectual life is moulded by Christianity, 
that we owe in particular to Jesus that most precious element of 
our present knowledge, the insight into the unity of God and 
man, and that the life and words of Christ constituted a new 
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quence; all fitted him to fire his youthful hearers, and give a 
decided impulse to their studies. And in point of fact, an unu- 
sual number of eminent men did issue from his classes. One can 
only wish that more of them had displayed their ability in com- 
bating rather than in supporting and further developing their 
master’s perverse theories and results ! 

But it is time to take a glance at the course of his development, 
and at the works which flowed from his pen. 

He was brought up as a boy, and studied as a young man, 
under the influence of what is termed in Germany the old Super- 
naturalistic School of Tiibingen, whose principal representatives 
were Storr and the two Flatts. This supernaturalism was, 
in reality, a cross between the orthodoxy of the church and 
rationalism—a combination of Kantianism and Christianity. For 
whilst differing from rationalism in the recognition of the Bible 
as a revelation of truths, which human reason could not discover 
for itself, and of miracles and prophecy, as the main evidences of 
the divinity of the Scriptures; it, at the same time, approximated 
in various ways to that system and to Socinianism, in regard to 
essential elements of Christianity ; as, for example, the person of 
Christ, His works, the work of the Spirit, and kindred topics. In 
one word, formally it stood on the side of orthodoxy, materially, 
in many respects, on the side of rationalism.* Here was not 
much to satisfy an inquiring and able mind like Baur’s; and, as 
he never tasted what living Christian faith is, his mind soon took 
a direction further and further away from orthodoxy. During 
his residence as Repetent in the Tiibingen S¢7ft, if we may judge 
from a review of a work on Biblical theology which he then pub- 
lished in Bengel’s Archiv, and which was probably his first lit- 
erary attempt, his point of view was that of a philosophical 
supernaturalism. The work reviewed was decidedly rationalistie, 
and Baur defends the doctrine both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment against its author. As this essay stands out in very marked 





* This representation of the older Tiibingen School is not sufficiently guarded, 
and would give an erroneous impression, In endeavoring to establish a purely Bib- 
Ical Theology, the theologians of this school undoubtedly modified some of the 
forms of statement in the symbols, but they resolutely defended the essential doc. 
trines of the Christian faith against the fashionable rationalistic philosophy, and 
stood among the most eminent champions of evangelical truth. The “ Biblical 
Theology ” of Storr and Flatt was translated by Rev. Dr. Schmucker, of Gettysburg, 
and published in a second edition at Andover in 18386.—-[Ep. ] 
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contrast to his later productions, it will be well to notice some of 
its most prominent thoughts. Speaking of the various religions 


. of the world, he says, that though one may allow the existence of 


a general revelation of God, in various forms and degrees, 
through reason, there is no good ground for denying special reve- 
lations. Wither} in any particular case we have such a special 
revelation before us, must be decided by an examination. He 
affirms that we have such revelations in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He defends the thorough credibility of the Gospel 
history, and rejects the mythical explan: ution of some of its nar- 
ratives. That such my thical additions to history are possible, he 
allows ; but denies their presence in our Gospels. Not even the 
existence of important discrepances will he concede. Miracles 
are no stumbling-block in his way; and he expresses himself 
utterly unable to understand how any one can throw doubt on 
the fact of the resurrection, concerning which he speaks in the 
following emphatic terms _—« So certain as the rise of the Christ- 
ian church was only possible through the firm faith in the Risen 
One; so certain is it that this faith could rest on no other foun- 
dation than the historic truth of the resurrection of Jesus.” What 
a contrast to his later position! As Semler issued from the Or- 
phan House in Halle, and Kant from a pietistic family in Koén- 
igsberg, so Baur issued from the old Tiibingen school of Storr 
and Bengel. 

The first great revolution in his mental history seems to have 
been caused by the study of the works of Fichte and Schelling. 
To the former in particular he was strongly attracted, and he 
completely imbibed his spirit and method. The two great cha- 
racteristics of Fichte, intellectual and moral vigor, energy of © 
thought and energy of will, awakened such a response in Baur, 
that the similarity and affinity between the two became and 
remained unmistakable. Whilst, however, the former was _pro- 
ductive, the latter was more reproductive. Fichte’s sphere was 
speculation ; Baur’s was the philosophy of history. Fichte origi- 
nated, Baur applied. Their mutual resemblance extended also 
to their relation to Christianity. Both alike, whilst acknowledg- 
ing that our entire intellectual life is sonia’ by Christianity, 
that we owe in particular to Jesus that most precious element of 
our present knowledge, the insight into the unity of God and 
man, and that the life and words of Christ constituted a new 
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epoch in the world’s history, were very indifferent towards what 
is commonly called historical Christianity. The idea which lay 
at the back of Baur’s later investigations and made him so indif- 
ferent to results, cannot be better expressed than in the words of 
Fichte :—“ If a man be really united with God, it matters little 
in what way he arrived thereat ; it would be useless and perverse, 
instead of living in the thing, to be constantly renewing the 
memory of the way by which it was attained.” ‘ The metaphys- 
ical eternal truth alone gives blessedness ; history consists of mere 
facts, each of which is an isolated and independent whole, and 
as such, is to some extent one-sided and partial; the individual 
facts or persons in and by which the truth is revealed and embod- 
ied are but transition points, and the eternal word has to be born 
afresh in every new fact or person.” He did not indeed, at once 
arrive at the position indicated above, for he was a man of com- 
paratively slow growth, and other factors were destined to exert 
a strong influence upon his mind. 

The most important step in his development was the result of 
his study of Schleiermacher’s “ Glaubenslehre” in 1821. Indeed, 
so decidedly did that celebrated system of theology color his 
mind, that for a considerable period he might have been designa- 
ted a Schleiermacherian, and was in fact looked upon and con- 
demned as such by the theological faculty of Tiibingen. Tis 
first great work, entitled “Symbolik and Mythologie oder die 
Naturreligion des Alterthums,” (Symbolism and Mythology, or 
the Natural Religions of the Ancient World), published three 
years afterwards, in 1824, bears most marked traces of the change 
through which he had recently passed. Both in his definition of 
the essence of religion, as the feeling of absolute dependence, and 
in his classification of religious systems as natural, positive and 
ethical, does he betray Schleiermacher’s influence. In opposi- 
tion to the essay previously noticed, he now maintains that there 
is a revelation wherever the Divine stirs the depths of the human 
soul in a new and peculiar manner; that the distinction drawn 
between natural and supernatural revelations is untenable; that 
history as a whole is a revelation of God, and that, consequently, 
mythology is one of the links of revelation; and that the differ- 
ence between one religion and another, between one revelation and 
another, is merely a matter of degree. But thorough as had been 
his absorption of the spirit and fundamental ideas of Schleier- 
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macher’s system, the original affinity between him and Fichte, 
and especially the congruity of the principle above referred to, 
with the entire tendency of Baur’s mind, carried him soon out 
again beyond his new master. Far as Schleiermacher went in 
undervaluing the historical and objective, and exalting the meta- 
physical and subjective, he still assigned to the actual Christ, to 
Jesus of Nazareth, the central place in his system, and looked 
upon him as in some sort the full realization of the ideal. Baur, 
on the contrary, considering the union of the ideal and real, of 
the metaphysical and historical, of the fulness of the eterna] 
Word with the individual man Jesus, to be an impossibility, 
charged Schleiermacher with inconsistency, and called upon him 
to speak openly the truth; apparently insinuating that he had 
been prevented by fear from carrying out his principles to their 
legitimate consequences. This evoked a rather bitter disavowal 
from Schleiermacher, which of course estranged the two from 
each other. Baur used to remark playfully: “In Tiibingen I am 
accused of being a follower of Schleiermacher, and Schleier- 
macher himself repudiates me.” Zeller, indeed, describes his 
father-in-law as more Schleiermacherian than anything else, even 
to the end of his days; but this is not the judgment of others 
quite as competent to form an opinion; still, though the pupil 
subsequently went beyond the master, the Schleiermacherian ele- 
ment continued to hold no insignificant place in Baur’s mental 
life and activity. An examination, in particular, of one of his 
most important works—the Refutation of the Catholic theolo- 
gian Mohler’s work on Protestantism and Catholicism, published 
first in 1833, and again in 1836—would abundantly prove this ; 
but the limited space assigned to this article prevents our entering 
into details. 

About the time when Baur was, as it were, breaking with 
Schleiermacher, another bright star rose on his horizon, amongst 
whose satellites he has ever since been popularly reckoned—to 
wit, Hegel. The work of Hegel, with which he first made ac- 
quaintance, was the “ Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion,” 
the influence of which is clearly discernable in the reply to Méh- 
ler just mentioned. Some of the main ideas of the “ Reply” 
may in fact be fairly described as an amalgam of Schleiermacher- 
ianism and Hegelianism, which, as he deemed the two to be essen- 
tially one, so far as concerned Christianity and religion, need 
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cause no surprise. In the full sense of the term, he could scarcely 
be called an Hegelian ; for though he appropriated Hegel’s general 
ideas on the philosophy of religion and religious history, he 
did so probably rather because they fitted into and formed, as 
it were, the crown of his previous developments, than as part of 
their author’s entire system. These ideas he himself sums up as 
follows, in his work on Gnosticism :—‘ The most general pre-sup- 
position of Hegel’s system of religious philosophy is the idea that 
history is a process by means of which, as it were, God, the abso- 
lute spirit, comes to himself and gains the knowledge and posses- 
sion of the contents of His own Being. God cannot be conceived 
as a living concrete God without ascribing to Him an inner move- 
ment, belonging essentially to His nature; and the finite mind 
is merely one of the forms assumed by the absolute mind in its 
passage to the full knowledge and possession of itself.”* 

These words give us the thread running through all his larger 
works, without a full recognition of which we shall never under- 
stand them aright. 

But imperfectly as we have indicated the four great factors in 


* These words will look very mysterious, perhaps muddy to some of our readers ; 
at the risk of darkening counsel with words without knowledge, we will try to make 
their sense alittle clearer. Every one knows that there is much in a man, in the 
nature, constitution, workings, contents of his mind, of which he is ignorant. Now, 
to the knowledge of this inner substance, content of himself, he can only arrive by 
living and acting; in other words, what is in him comes gradually forth in the his- 
tory through which he passes, and is thus revealed to him. This is what an He- 
gelian would term the process mediating between me and myself; the process by 
which I come into the possession of myself; for, be it remarked, though (excuse, 
gentle readers, the nearness of a Bull!) I am myself from the very first—I never 
properly possess myself till I know I understand myself, that is, till a mediation he- 
tween myself and myself has been effected. What holds good of us, must hold 
good of God, says Hegel, if God be really a living, concrete God. It is true He 
is absolute, infinite; but His absoluteness relates to the contents, the substance of 
His being, as our finitude relates also to the substance of our being. He is ab- 
solute ; He is infinite; we are conditioned; we are finite. Accordingly, if we were 
to know ourselves into the remotest and smallest corner of our being, our knowledge 
would be a finite knowledge, and our spirit would be a finite spirit. But though 
God is absolute, He has not, so to speak, at the outset, an absolute knowledge of His 
absolute substance or being. This He can only attain by passing through an his- 
torical process, This process is the history of the world, and the history of finite 
minds, i. e., their coming to themselves, may be compared to sparks or flashes of 
light revealing each to the absolute being something of itself. 

Such, at all events, is our understanding of the matter. If we are mistaken, we 
are not the first to misapprehend a man who is said not to have understood himself. 
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Baur’s development—Supernaturalism, Fichte, Schleiermacher 
and Hegel—we must now pass to the third part of our task, 
which is to give a brief account of his literary labors. 

We have already alluded to his first important work, “ Sym- 
bolik and Mythologie,” in 3 vols., published in 1824, whilst he 
vas still at Blaubeuren. This has excited less attention than 
any other of its author’s productions; for though evincing great 
learning, and resting on a more thorough philosophical basis— 
the fruit of his contact with Schleiermacher—than the extensive 
book of Creuzer, his predecessor in the field, yet it was decidedly 
defective and unreliable, owing to its combinations being arbi- 


trary and its etymologies frequently very fanciful. 


Baur’s read- 


ing, in fact, had been heretofore too exclusively confined to the 
writers of Greece and Rome for him to be fully competent to 
such an undertaking. At the same time, all things considered, it 
was a remarkable production, and not only called forth warm 
praise from Creuzer, with whom he corresponded whilst engaged 
in writing it, but it became the occasion of his being appointed 


Professor at Tiibingen. 


Amongst his smaller productions between 1824 and 1833, were 
articles and short treatises on such subjects as “The Gnostic 


character of Schleiermacher’s System” (1827 


“ Arianism ” 


(1828), “ The Ebionites” (1831), “ Andrew Osiander’s Doctrine 
of Justification” (1831); but these we must pass over without 
further notice. In 1833 appeared his first larger monograph on 
a subject taken from the History of Dogmas, the work, on the 
“ Religious system of the Manicheans, which sought to show that 
Manicheanism was in its origin a reform of the religious system 
of Zoroaster, brought about by the influence of Buddhism, and 
not, as has frequently been maintained, a combination of Christ- 
ianity and Parseeism. His next work was one to which we have 
already alluded,—the Reply to Mohler, entitled, “ Antagonism 
between Catholicism and Protestantism,”—a defence of Protest- 
antism against Roman Catholicism. How Baur, who had mean- 
while become in some important respects, pretty thoroughly 
Hegelian, and must have been conscious that his own heart was 
no longer in harmony with the creeds of the Church, could un- 
dertake to defend such doctrines as original sin, justification by 
faith, and so forth, is a mystery to most men. Like many of his 


school, both living and dead, he seems to have believed that his 
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views embodied the genuine substance of Christianity and Prot- 
estantism, and that, so far as he had left or gone beyond the 
creeds he had merely further carried out and developed their 
original spirit. Both Moéhler’s work and his, are theological 
curiosities, in so far as neither of the authors can be said to have 
agreed with the doctrinal system they undertook to defend 
MGhler as well as Baur was in many respects a Schleiermache- 
rian; and the only difference between the two was, that the 
former had not advanced so far as the latter beyond the teachings 
of his church. 

After this controversial intermezzo, Baur returned again to 
his proper and favorite field, the History of Doctrine. In further 
pursuing our review, however, we shall, for convenience sake, 
notice his works, not in chronological order, but in two great 
classes; first, those relating to the History of Doctrine, the His- 
tory of the Church, and kindred subjects ; and secondly, those of 
a critico-exegetical character. The one class constantly, indeed, 
trenches on the sphere of the other; but-for our present purpose, 
the division will be sufticiently accurate. The first work that 
alls for notice is that entitled “ Christian Gnosis ; or History of 
the Development of Christian Philosophy of Religion,” published 
in 1835. Unlike his predecessors, for example, Matter and Ne- 
ander, who (in their histories of Gnosticism) had limited the term 
and their attention to the old Gnosis and Gnostic systems, Baur 
includes the various attempts at a philosophy of religion made 
by Valentinian and other Gnostics proper, by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Jacob Béhme, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel ; 
and classifies them according to the relation in which they stand, 
and the position they assign, to the three great religions, ILea- 
thenism, Judaism, and Christianity. This work, though its ac- 
count of Schelling, Schleiermacher and Hegel in particular, is 
very interesting and instructive, includes either too much or 
too little; considered as a treatise on Gnosticism, too much ; con- 
sidered as a Treatise on the Philosophy of Religion, too little; 
for surely Origen, Scotus Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and a host of others, may be fairly styled Religious 
Philosophers. Besides, his definition of Gnosticism, and conse- 
quent classification of Gnostic systems, is open to serious objec- 
tions. 

Hereupon followed, in 1838, “The Christian Doctrine of the 
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Atonement in its Historical Development, from the earliest to 
the most recent times,” and in 1841 to 1843, “ The Christian Doe- 
trine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation of God,” both works 
based on large independent investigation, and displaying im- 
mense learning, but chargeable with one great defect, namely, 
that the delineation of the actual course of the history is too 
much colored by the preconceived Hegelian theories of their 
author. The spirit in which Baur set about his great task may 
be understood from the following words, which occur in the 
preface to the work on the Trinity: “That which exists through 
reason must also exist for reason. Without speculation, historical 
inquiry is a mere dwelling on the surface of things, and the more 
weighty and comprehensive, the more closely allied to mind itself 
the subject of inquiry is, the greater the necessity for not merely 
reproducing in our mind what the various individuals may have 
thought and done, but for thinking out the eternal thoughts of 
that eternal mind whose work history is.” 

The principal ideas underlying the two works may perhaps be 
expressed as follows :— 

God in his very essence is thought. The fundamental function 
of thought is to mediate between, to unite, to bring together 
things that are distinct from each other, to bring to light the 
inner unity of things that are separated from and opposed to 
each other. Now, inasmuch as God is essentially thought, there 
must be distinctions in Him, there must be that in Him which is, 
as it were, other than He; else His thought will lack an object 
on which to work; it will lack movement, life; it will not be 
thought. Hence the first act of God as Spirit is to posit distine- 
tions in Himself. In their first forms these distinctions are purely 
ideal ones, their objectivity is merely ideal ; they are, therefore, 
at once re-absorbed into the original unity, or rather, being 
merely ideal, they lack the full nature of what they seem to be. 
God, therefore, goes on to give the ideal distinctions their com- 
pletest possible objective reality. This realization of the ideal 
distinction of God from Himself, is the world—the world of 
nature and the world of mind. The world is the result of God’s 
going forth from Himself, or rather, it is itself the going forth, 
the world’s history is the process by which God returns to Him- 
self. God, prior to the creation of the world, was the Father ; 
God, as His own object in the world, is the Son. God, returning 
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to Himself in the finite Spirit, is the Spirit. This is the Trinity. 
The history of the doctrine of the Trinity is the history of the 
steps by which the finite spirit arrives at the full reflective con- 
sciousness of its oneness with God; or, in other words, it is the 
history of the process by which the Father returns out of his self- 
objectification to full unity with Himself, and thus becomes the 
Absolute Spirit. In himself, indeed, as to His idea, He was of 
course, from eternity, one with Himself, just as we are ideally 
one with ourselves, even at the commencement of the process by 
which we arrive at the understanding of ourselves by which that 
part of our being which was at first so completely objective to us 
as to be thoroughly opaque becomes transparent, and as it were, 
shares the consciousness of the Ego. Between us and God there 
is, however, this important difference—that whereas what may 
be called the opaque part of owr being is passive, and has to be 
permeated and possessed by consciousness; God’s objectification 
of Himself, being mind as well as nature, has glimmers of its 
true relationship, and endeavors of itself to arrive at the reunion 
which is its destiny. God has, it is true, finified Himself in the 
world, His Son; but still, even in His finite form, He remains 
God. In one aspect he is eternally, absolute Spirit; in another 
aspect, the process of history constitutes Him the Absolute Spirit. 

But where, on this theory, shall we find a place for the Atone- 
ment? As we have said, the object—God, is the world; and the 
world is not alone Spirit, but also nature; nay, more—the spirit 
in the world is in its primary form, finite spirit. Now, so long 
as natura/ity or finitude cleaves to spirit, spirit feels that its 
actual existence and its ideal reality or ultimate destiny are dis- 
parate from each other; it feels that it is not what it ought to be. 
This feeling is the consciousness of evil. In other words, man in 
his present state looks upon God as distant from and hostile to 
him, and yet yearns to be reconciled. How shall the reconcilia- 
tion be accomplished ? Man must be brought to see that the an- 
tagonism has no reality in itself; that the world of which he 
forms a part, whilst distinct from, is also one with God. A two-fold 
instrumentality has brought home this conviction to the human 
mind. First, God appeared in Christ, or, better, the veil that 
hung between the finite spirit and the infinite was rent by Christ - 
and in gazing on Christ, men see what God is to them and what 
they are to Him; namely, that both are essentially and eternally 
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one. Secondly: to prevent men cleaving to the outward husk, 
and regarding Christ as an unattainable exception, rather than 
as a general type, He died. The history of the doctrine of the 
Atonement is the history of the steps by which humanity arrives 
at the consciousness of its unity with God and at peace, or rather 
it is one aspect of the great process by which God is, as it were 
reconciled with Himself. Our readers must forgive us if they 

find the above account of the Hegelian or Baevien Trinity anil 
Atonement unintelligible. It is no easy task to clothe subtle 
speculations, which seem totally opposed to common sense, in a 
language like ours which is préeminently that of common sense. 
But we must now hurry forward with our review of the produc- 
tions of this fertile but misguided mind. 

In 1847, Baur published a “ Handbook of the History of Christ- 
ian doctrine;” in 1852, the “Epochs in the mode of uniting 
Church History,”—a critical review of the method and spirit of 
his principal predecessors in the field, and a justification of his 
own principles. In 1853 he commenced an extensive work, 
intended to embrace the entire history of the Church down to the 
present day, with the volume entitled, “Christianity and the 
Christian Church during the first three centuries;” but he did 
not live to complete his plan. The first leas contains an 
excellent summary of the results of his own investigations into 
the rise of Christianity,” the last a remarkable clear account of 
the struggles in Germany during the present century. The 
whole is well written, though it ought, of course, to be read ewm 
grano salis, Since his death there have been published “ Lec- 
tures on the Theology of the New Testament,” also a clear and 
instructive outline of the Tiibingen view on this subject, but val- 
uable almost solely on this ground ; for such a position as, that 
“Jesus designated Himself the Son of God solely because he 
was conscious of possessing a poe ct knowledge of, and of having 
perfectly realized the moral law,” will scarcely be counted a piece 
of New Testament Theology. Between 1832 and 1851 there 
appeared a considerable number of miscellaneous essays and brief’ 
treatises on subjects such as the following :—“ Apollonius of Ty- 
ana,” “ The Christian Element in Plato; or Socrates and Christ,” 
= esac and Paul,” “ Montanism,” “The Origin of the Episco- 
pate,” “The Aountallle aniiiiakions: 7 The Tenatian Epistles,” 
and so forth; all which, whilst displaying great acuteness and 
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learning, are open to the blame which we spoke of as merited by 
his larger historical works—the blame of sacrificing too much to 
a theory. 

We will now turn our attention to the works and treatises 
which we have classed as critico-exegetical, and in which he 
expounded his peculiar views regarding the rise of Christianity 
and the New Testament writings. It will simplify matters, and 
enable our readers to form a clearer idea of Baur’s position, if we 
first enumerate the treatises, and then briefly sum up his entire 
hypothesis of the origin of the Christian Church. We will 
first, however, refer to a very long article which appeared in 
the fourth number of the Tiibingen Zeztserif¢ for 1831, which 
was headed, “The Christ party in Corinth; the Antagonism 
between the Christianity of Peter and Paul in the Early Church ; 
the Apostle Peter in Rome.” In 1 Corinthians i: 12, we read 
“ Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul; 
and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” What 
the party could be which called itself “of Christ,” seeing that 
they all clave to Christ in cleaving to Peter, or Paul, or Apollos, 
has always been a difficulty, and a great variety of explanations 
have been adopted.* Baur takes the following view of the mat- 
ter: As the Paulines and Apollines must have been substan- 
tially one, so there could be no essential difference between the 
Cephas party and the Christ party. The members called them- 
selves after Peter, because Peter was the first among Jewish 
Apostles; they called themselves after Christ, because they 
deemed a direct connection with Christ to be the chief mark of 
a genuine Apostle. Paul, on the contrary, not having been per- 
sonally associated with Christ, they refused to treat as equal to 
the rest. The aim of the essay is to show, from the entire sub- 
stance of the two Epistles to the Corinthians, and from the 
character of their controversial portions, that Paul had to do 





* Storr supposed it to consist of such as held to James, “ the Lord’s brother,” and 
therefore deemed themelves to stand nearer to Christ than Peter’s party. This 
opinion was followed by Flatt, Bertholdt, Hug, and others. Another opinion is 
that they were the neutrals, who said we are Christ's, and neither Pauline, Petrine, 
nor Apolline, Neander supposes them to have been Christians, who were puffed 
up, and regarded themselves as Christians par excellence. A fourth opinion is that 
there were properly but two parties, the Pauline or Apolline, and the Petrine or 
Christine ; the latter Judaizing Christians. With slight modifications, this is Baur’s 
view, though he arrives at it by a different route. 
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with an influential Jewish party, which, sheltering itself behind 
the names of the Palestine Apostles, called in question his own 
authority, and sought to substitute a Judaizing, particularistic 
Christianity for the universalistic Gospel proclaimed by him. He 
then follows out what he considers to be the traces of the exist- 
ence and influence of this party in Papias, Hegesippus, and above 
all, in the Clementine Homilies, whose Simon Magus he main- 
tains to be in reality a mask for the Apostle Paul. Here then, 
we have the key-note of all Baur’s subsequent productions in 
this department. 

This, as we have said, was in 1831. At that time, however, 
he was far from having arrived at the results which he subse- 
quently adopted; for several books and parts of books of the 
New Testament—for example, the 1st Epistle of Peter, the gen- 
uineness of which he afterwards questioned—were still accepted. 
But the genius of his entire theory are contained in the article in 
question. 

In a series of books and articles, the principal of which are 
“ The so-called Pastoral Epistles ” (1835); “The Design and Oc- 
casion of the Epistle to the Romans” (1836) ; “ Paul, the Apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ ” (1845—a new edition has recently been pub- 
lished) ; “‘ Critical Enquiry into the Canonical Gospels” (1847) ; 
“The Gospel of Mark” (1851); he gradually unfolded his new 
construction of the rise and early history of Christianity and 
the Church, the main features of which we now propose to 
sketch. We may premise that in his view the only books of the 
New Testament really written by their professed writers, are 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, and 
John’s Apocalypse. Allthe rest were the production of different 
men and of a different time from those commonly assigned. 

The great aim of Baur’s later theological life was to explain 
the rise of the Christian Church without admitting a supernat- 
ural cause, without miracles ; not without the belief in miracles, 
but without actual miracles. He views Christianity as an histor- 
ical phenomenon, owing its existence, and subjected in its pro- 
gress, to the laws which are commonly considered to hold sway 
over other historical events. As a general rule, every educated 
man now would say, if he read in an ordinary history—say the 
history of Rome, or China, or India—that a particular change had 
been brought about by miracles, this is a mere story or myth. 
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Baur treats the New Testament accounts of miracles in the same 
way. But so remarkable a revolution must necessarily have had 
profound and far-reaching causes of some kind or other. What 
were they? If we carefully survey the age at which Christianity 
arose, we shall find various tendencies at work which so remark- 
ably prepare the way for, and to a certain extent anticipate, some 
essential elements of Christianity, and of which Christianity 
seems so entirely to be, as it were, the realization and higher 
unity, that the question at once suggests itself, might not some 
merely natural agency, some agency apparently very inadequate 
when looked at in the light of subsequent history, have been 

apable of bringing about a combination of these elements, and 
of thus inaugurating the greatest of all revolutions? A grand 
characteristic of Christianity is its universalism. Now remark- 
ably enough, at the era of its rise, an universal empire had just 
come into existence, through whose influence, and that of the 
culture everywhere diffused by the Greeks, the limits separating 
nation from nation had begun to be broken down, and a general 
approximation to be effected. The universalism of Christianity 
could never have found the recognition it did, had it not had for 
its forerunner this political universalism. This is one point. 
But we may go further. Wherein consists the universalism of 
Christianity? In its spiritual character—in its being far freer 
from anything merely external, sensuous, material, than any other 
religion ; in its recognizing no other worship, but the “ worship in 
spirit and in truth.” Now, do we find elements waiting, as it 
were, to converge and debouch in such a religion? And if so, 
what were they? They were both negative and positive. On 
the one hand, Heathenism and Judaism were falling to pieces ; 
falling to pieces, however, as the old leaves fall off when the 
new buds and shoots begin to expand, because something higher 
was pushing them aside. On the other hand, the philosophy of 
Greece, with its truer and loftier ideas of deity, virtue, man, 
nature, but especially with its injunctions to man to know him- 
self, to enter into himself—and Judaism with its Alexandrines, 
Essenes, Therapeuts—what were they but anticipations of the 
most essential elements of Christianity, of the very elements 
which constitute its universalistic character ? 

“We are warranted, therefore,” says Baur, “ nay, more, we are 
compelled to conclude that Christianity contains, in reality, nothing 
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which was not conditioned by a previous series of causes and 
effects; nothing that had not been long in different ways pre- 
pared and conducted onwards to the stage of development at 
which we find it in Christianity ; nothing that had not already 
previously secured recognition as a result of rational thought, as 
a need of the human heart, as a requirement of the moral con- 
sciousness. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that that 
which had long, and in such various ways, been the goal of all 
rational efforts, and which had been more and more clearly re- 
cognized by the human mind as its own most essential substance, 
should at last express itself in the most simple, the purest, the 
most natural form—to wit, in Christianity.” 

But if the entire significance of Christianity concentrates, as it 
justly seems to do, in the person and work of its founder, the 
above considerations do little to explain either its nature, its rise, 
or its progress. We must, therefore, turn our attention to Him; 
we must ask, what was this Jesus of Nazareth, who originated 
this grand movement ¢ 

This question naturally suggests an examination of the sources 
of our knowledge of the person of Christ—to wit, primarily, the 
Gospels. One thing is certain, (maintains Baur), that the Synop- 
tic Gospels and John present two totally different pictures of 
Christ. Now, the Christ of John is a so thoroughly supernatural 
being that if we accept his gospel at all, we must accept it even 
at the expense of the authority of the other three, and we must 
give up all attempts to find an Azstorical, as opposed to a miracu- 
lous explanation of Christianity.* But neither this Gospel, nor 
the other three, can be regarded as purely historical works. + Mark 
~ * Baur uses the word “ historical” in a purely arbitrary manner. It is ordinarily 
applied to events, whatever the events may be. Whether an event has a miraculous 
or a natural cause we do not ask ; but simply was it an event, did: it really take 
place? He and his school, however, maintain that history is an unbroken chain 
of causes and effects, not one of which is superhuman, or as we commonly, though 
inaccurately say, supernatural, And having laid down this premise, they deduce 
the sound conclusion that the Gospel narratives cannot be historical, because they 
report superhuman events and acts. None of them, however, ever condescend to 
show why a narrative of human events in their inner and outer connection and sig- 
nificance—which is what we usually understand by history—should not include 
superhuman events. The ultimate root of this definition is the conception of history 
asthe process of Divine life, to which we referred above, 

+ It is scarcely necessary to warn our readers that we can only givea very bare 


account of results, and must omit entirely details and connecting links. We shall 
refer again to the character and position of the Gospel of John. 
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is in no case an independent authority; Luke’s Gospel was writ- 
ten in the interest of Paulinism; and Matthew’s is relatively the 
least corrupted, the most reliable of all; though even in it we 
must draw a careful distinction between narrative and discourse, 
The discourses reported by Matthew give the truest representa- 
tion of primitive Christianity, and in them it is not the person 
that gives significance to the words, but the words to the person. 
Now the real teachings of Jesus in the sermon on the Mount, in 
the parables and elsewhere, contain nothing but what has a purely 
moral tendency and aims to direct man’s thoughts to his own 
moral and religious nature, to show him that he only needs to be- 
come fully aware of that which his own consciousness declares to 
be his highest moral task, in order to be able to realize it. Faith 
in the person of Jesus is not set forth as an essential condition of 
the new relationship into which man is brought by him to God. 
This is one of the grand differences between John and Matthew. 
But was this all? How came, then, Jesus to have assigned to 
him a role of such magnitude? These teachings, though ever so 
pure in themselves, and given to ever so ripe hearers, would have 
made little impression unless something concrete had been added, 
on which the popular mind could lay hold; in other words, unless 
a special significance had attached to the person of Jesus. Wherein 
consisted this significance? It was the appropriation by Jesus of 
the idea of the Messiah, with its most truly national character, 
that gave the spiritual substance of Christianity the concreteness 
it required, and made the faith in His person the power it became. 
That he recognized Himself’ as such is clear, especially from His 
resolution, notwithstanding the opposition He had hitherto en- 
countered, to leave Galilee for Jerusalem—a step which could 
only have been dictated by the conviction that the time had ar- 
rived when His teachings and person must either be rejected or 
accepted; when the nation must decide between their old par- 
ticularistic Jewish Messiah, and the Messiah embodied in His own 
life and activity. The nation’s answer, according to Baur, was 
His crucifixion. As long as Jesus lived it was very possible that 
He might continue to be regarded and followed as the Messiah, 
even by those whose conception of the Messiah was still of the 
old stamp ; but once put to death—especially to the death of the" 
cross, there was henceforth no other alternative than either totally 
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to reject His claims to the Messiahship, or to accept Him as 
Messiah in His own sense, and thus break altogether with Ju- 
daism. His disciples, much as they loved their master, intense 
as was their veneration for Him, powerful as the impression was 
which he had made upon their minds, felt His death to be a severe 
blow—a blow under which they sorely reeled. And who knows 
if they would ever have recovered themselves; who knows but 
that they would have soon relapsed either into their old Judaism, 
or into what was still worse, the indifference of hopelessness, had 
not the belief taken possession of them—‘ The Lord has risen; 
the Lord has ascended on high; the Lord will come again in the 
clouds to assume the kingdom He seemed to have lost; His 
death was the path to victory.” How they came to believe in the 
resurrection of Christ we are now unable to say; all that we are 
concerned about is the fuct of their belief. The resurrection 
itself would be a miracle; and as we are seeking to construct 
the history without miracles, and as the reasons for asserting that 
the belief’ could not have arisen independently of the fact are not 
such as to warrant us in accepting the mere belief as satisfactory 
evidence of the reality of the fact, we must relegate the stories 
about the risen Jesus to the sphere of myths. 

Such were the beginnings of the new movement. Let us now 
see what account Baur gives of its further progress. According 
to him the immediate disciples of Jesus unquestionably regarded 
their new faith as the perfection, not as the renunciation of the 
old; they had no notion of ceasing to be Jews, and wished to 
limit Christian fellowship either to their own countrymen, or to 
such as were ready to undergo circumcision; they deemed them- 
selves bound to the prescriptions of the Mosaic law; they looked 
on Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, and not as the founder of a 
new religion destined to embrace, without distinction, both 
Heathens and Jews. In a word, the chief difference between 
them and the rest of their nation was, that they believed in a 
Messiah who had come, the latter still expected him; they be- 
lieved in a spiritual Messiah, the latter looked for a political re- 
deemer. 

As the account of Stephen’s martyrdom, and the circumstances 
which led to it, warrant us in concluding, the Church of Jeru- 
salem contained originally two diverse elements, Jews and 
Hellenists, the former rigid, the latter freer in tendency, between 
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whom, as might be expected, slight occasions gave rise to serious 
conflicts. The freer tendency, represented by Stephen, contained 
the germs of the Universalistic Gospel, subsequently preached 
by Paul; the narrower tendency settled down into a Judaizing 
party, with James and Peter at its head. The history of the con- 
flicts between these two tendencies, which Baur designates Paul- 
inism and Petrinism, of their gradual approximation to each 
other, and of their final union, is the history of the Christian 
Church during the first century of its existence, and of the origin 
of the books of the New Testament. But for Paul and his freer 
tendency, the Christian Church would have remained a mere 
Jewish sect; so that he may be regarded as the second founder 
of Christianity. His four Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians 
and Romans, were written to ward off the attacks of the Juda- 
izers. The conflict, however, seems to have continued with un- 
diminished force till he and the first disciples disappeared from 
the scene; and that notwithstanding all he did to establish his 
claims to the apostleship and to show his love for the Church in 
Judea. 

The earliest production of the Judaizing party now extant is 
the Apocalypse, which, according to Baur, was written a year or 
two before the destruction of Jerusalem, and contains virulent 
attacks on Paul and Paulinism under the pseudonym of Ba- 
laam(!). The earliest monument of Paulinism, after Paul’s own 
letters, is the Gospel of Luke, which is a version of the so-called 
history of Christ, written from the Pauline point of view, with a 
corresponding coloring, designed to serve Pauline purposes, and 
opposed to the Gospel according to Matthew, which was written 
in the interest of the Judaizers. Even prior to the death of the 
respective leaders there must have belonged to both parties mem- 
bers who, out of regard to their common origin, desired, and in 
part sought, to effect a reconciliation; after their death, efforts 
began to be systematically directed to that end. The successive 
stages of the movement towards union are marked by the remain- 
ing New Testament writings. 

This strange theory makes the following hypothesis as to their 
origin :—The Epistles to the Hebrews was a production of the 
Petrine party, so far conciliatory in its tendency as no longer to 
condemn Paulinism, but rather to imply, though not in so many 
words confessing, its substantial validity. The Epistles to the 
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Ephesians and Colossians (A. D. 120), on the other hand, were 
productions of the Pauline party, designed to conciliate, by treat- 
ing the differences between it and its antagonists as a mere tem- 
porary separation of elements which really constitute a higher 
anity. The Pastoral Epistles, also productions of the Pauline 
party, indicate the readiness of the party to codperate with the 
Petrines in the establishment of a church organization fitted to 
ward off the heresies that were beginning to arise, particularly 
Gnosticism, and to which allusions are made. This is the signi- 
ficance of the pastoral instructions put into Paul’s mouth, none 
of which cowld have proceeded from him. The Epistle of /ames 
and the First Epistle of Peter, which were probably written a 
short time before the Pastoral Epistles by members of the Petrine 
party, are also conciliatory in their spirit. Both of them imply 
the existence of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith; but in- 
stead of denouncing it, as the party would have done originally, 
they content themselves with laying stress on the necessity of 
purity and uprightness of life as being that aspect of Christianity, 
about which all were agreed. The Acts of the Apostles is an ac- 
count of the apostolic activity of Peter and Paul, in which Peter 
is represented as more Pauline than he actually was, and Paul 
as more Petrine than he actually was, for the purpose of hasten- 
ing on the pacification now in progress. The writer was decidedly 
Pauline. The process of union having been, meanwhile, furthered 
by a number of non-canonical works—as for example, the Epistles 
of Barnabas, Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, the Apologies of Justin Martyr—the so-called Gospel ac- 
cording to John appeared, and put the top-stone to the whole. 
It was written probably about A. D. 160-170, in the very middle of 
the Gnostic movement, by a man who had risen above the old 
antagonism between Petrinism and Paulinism, and is little more 
than a religious romance, which sets forth Christ as the Divine 
principle of light and life, in opposition to Judaism, which is 
treated as the embodiment of the principle of darkness and un- 
belief. The great conflict between the two principles is the theme 
of the work, dramatically represented under the form of the 
events of the life of Jesus, which are used with full poetical license. 
The work bears the traces of the lively theological controversies 
and ecclesiastical movements which marked the middle of the 
second century; it betrays the influence of Gnosticism and Mon- 
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tanism ; it introduces us to the disputes about the Passover which 
raged in Asa Minor; its key-note is the Alexandrian idea of the 
Logos ; but combining all these elements in a higher unity, and 
assuming for itself the sanction of the name of the Apostle John, 
it contributed very materially to the consolidation of the union 
and harmony that had been gradually arising, and to the subse- 
quent progress of the Christian church. 

We have thus far contented ourselves with an objective and 
impartial statement of Baur’s principles and results; and con- 
vinced, as we are, that for every unprejudiced mind they carry 
their own refutation on their very face, we might here bid adieu 
to our readers. In order, however, to forefend the charge of in- 
difference which might possibly be raised, and to deliver our own 
conscience, we will add a few critical observations. At the same 
time we must add the warning that, owing to the limited space 
at our disposal, these observations will necessarily be disconnect- 
ed, and rather hint at lines of argument than be arguments 
themselves. 

The rise of Christianity, some eighteen hundred to eighteen 
hundred and sixty years ago, is an historic fact. The immediate 
outcomes thereof were the Christian church and the early Christ- 
ian literature. Hitherto the explanation of these phenomena 
accepted by the vast majority of thinkers has been, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Son of God; that He died a sacrifice for sin; 
that He rose again and ascended on high; that He chose Apos- 
tles, and endowed them with superhuman powers; that He gave 
them special enlightenment as to His own mission and work : and 
that He sent them forth to preach His person and His kingdom. 
This explanation is sustained by, or rather is derived from, the 
writings of early Christian writers,—at all events when they are 
interpreted as has been usual during eighteen centuries. Docu- 
ments of a contrary tendency were from the beginning rejected as 
heretical and untrue by the church itself. At various times 
explanations have been attempted on the basis of an elimination 
of either a part or the whole of the supernatural; for example, 
oy the Socinians, who, whilst accepting the authorities as true, 
authentic, and, as far as the canonical Scriptures are concerned, 
supernatural, eliminated what the orthodox have always consid- 
ered the primum mobile, Christ’s Divine Sonship. Thorough- 
going rationalists eliminated the supernatural altogether, by 
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resolving it into the natural. The reign of this latter method was 
terminated by Strauss, who showed that such natural explana- 
tions are totally unsatisfactory; and he, in his turn, reduced all 
to myths. The church at the middle of the second century, with 
its literature, beliefs, life and institutions, he of course, left stand- 
ing, but resolved into mist and cloud nearly all that from which 
it derived its existence. The result at which he arrived was in 
reality the purely negative one, that Christianity did not originate 
in the way usually assumed; and his positive answer to the 
question, “ How, then, did it originate?’ is allowed, even by 
members of the same philosophical and critical school, to be 
thoroughly insufficient. 

Baur’s studies convinced him that, though mythical elements 
are, as he maintains, present in the Christian writings, alteration, 
modification, intentional invention, play a much larger role ; and 
by way of explaining their rise, he worked out his view of the 
first period of the existence of the Christian community as a long 
series of conflicts and attempts at reconciliation between the two 
great parties, the Ebionites or Petrinists and the Paulinists, til: 
both were finally merged into one catholie church. The main 
difference between him and his predecessors is this: Rationalists 
maintained that the sacred writers meant merely to narrate 
natural events, and when they use language having apparently a 
different meaning, did but accommodate themselves to the then 
popular modes of representation. Strauss traced the narratives 
of supernatural events to the unconscious poetizing, and self- 
glorifying tendency of the church. Baur denies this, and says 
that with the exception of a few mythical elements here and 
there, such as all popular traditions contain, the documents owed 
their origin to party disputes, and were written to serve party 
purposes. In one respect, the last mentioned has taken a step in 
advance. The naturalistic theory was essentially dishonest ; the 
mythical theory was absurd; but now we liave to choose between 
the old orthodox view and—to speak in plain English—misrepre- 
sentations, inventions, forgeries, lies; for, even supposing we 
grant that party struggles gave occasion to the writings, and that 
some excuse may be urged for those who used such unworthy 
means for the attainment of their evil or good ends, the character 
of their productions remains the same. 

After this brief introduction, we will pass on to our critical 
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remarks, which we propose to confine to two points—the general 
principles applied by Baur to the Christian history, and the 
hypothesis substituted for the explanation hitherto accepted. 

1. We have referred above to Baur’s view of history in general 
as the process of the divine life. Between him and his philo- 
sophical master, Hegel, there was this difference—if difference 
it really be—that he tried to conceive of God as at once fully 
Himself, and yet gradually coming to Himself; as being the 
absolute self-conscious Spirit, whilst undergoing the process by 
which He is constituted the absolute Spirit. Baur objects, 
indeed, to the term person, because he supposes it to involve 
limitation, finitude; but still deems God to be more than an im- 
personal principle. 

Now, this view seems to us to forbid the law which he, along 
with Strauss, avowedly, and the Rationalist unavowedly, lays 
down as universally applicable to history, namely, that it is an 
unbroken series of natural causes and effects. Ifthe events of 
history be events of God’s vital process, they are surely anything 
but merely natural events with natural causes. Baur may, 
indeed, reply: “All things are Divine, all human; all finite, 
all absolute”; but even on this pantheistic supposition, if the pro- 
cess be in any sense the process of a being who is distinet from 
the process itself, and not the process of a process, 





as, in reality, 
it would sometimes seem to be,—then, where so much of arbitra- 
riness is admitted, why not admit a little more? Why may we 
not assume that extraordinary events, events out of the common 
course, are as necessary in the life of the absolute spirit as they 
are in the life of finite spirits, with that natural difference of 
character, degree, or even kind, which is congruous to the differ- 
ence between finitude and infinitude? 

Before advancing further, however, let us cast a glance at the 
mode in which this position is set forth by Zeller in his exposition 
of the historical method of the Tiibingen School. It supplies a 
fair and instructive example of the arbitrary, illogical and con- 
fused courses into which men of the most solid learning and bril- 
liant ability fall, when under bondage to an a priori theory. 
Speaking of Strauss, but adding that as to the point under con- 
sideration, there was no difference between him and Baur, he 
says: “He demands that the Gospel histories be tried by the 
same principles we apply to other traditions, and that the histo- 
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rian of Christianity go to work without preconceived ideas, and 
indifferent as to results. He demands a purely historical proce- 
dure,—nothing more, nothing less; the simple ascertainment of 
the actual facts of the case. It is true, freedom trom preconceived 
ideas includes freedom from a prior fuith in miracles. For as 
history in general, and the Christian history in particular, is sub- 
ject to the law of an unbroken series of natural causes and effects, 
which holds good of all other spheres of existence, the historian 
cannot in any case whatever be expected to recognize the reality 
of miracles, even though metaphysicians had ever so clearly 
demonstrated their possibility. A miracle being opposed to the 
entire analogy of experience, the question assumes for the histo- 
rian this form: Is it more probable that something has actually 
happened which is opposed to all the analogy of experience, or 
that the tradition recording such an event is false? Considering 


fo) 


the numberless examples we have of inaccurate and false reports, 
and that there is not a single ecample of a thoroughly credible report 
of an event which can be shown not to have been the effect of a 
natural cause, it is impossible to conceive of a case in which an 
historian can concede the reality of a professed miracle.” 

Fully to expose the false premises, illogical conclusions and 
gross pre-suppositions of this passage, which is a condensed ren- 
dering of the orignal, would require almost an article; but we 
must call attention very briefly to the following points:—1. The 
required freedom from preconceived ideas. 

We have, for our part, no objection whatever to the critic or 
historian setting about his task without prior dele? in miracles 
and regardless of consequences. Nay, more—we would require 
him to be free from preconceived ideas—totally free; but free, 
therefore, from the preconceived idea that a miracle is impossible. 
Christian advocates do harm to their own cause by prescribing be- 
liefs and results beforehand. They ought to be the very first and 
foremost to insist on a thoroughly impartial and critical treat- 
ment of the monuments of our most holy faith. Here above all 
places, where we are fighting pro aris et focis, we should fear- 
lessly refuse all compromise. Nay, we are even prepared to go 
further: we are prepared to say, the Christian inquirer must be 
as distrustful of single narratives of miracles in the Bible as else- 
where; for we are convinced that the more rigidly and unreserv- 
edly we apply purely historical tests, the greater will be our 
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triumph.* The paramount duty of the historian is “ the simple 
ascertainment of the actual facts of the case.” One condition 
alone have we a right to impose on him—a condition, too, which 
the Tiibingen sehool, with its professed will to find reason 
wherever reason has worked, ought to be the last to discard—the 
condition that he shall not eliminate from the beginning of a 
movement that without which the movement itself is irrational 
and unintelligible. If the historian finds events recorded as 
having occurred at the commencement of any movement, and 
which, whatever else may be said about them, fully account for 
its rise, he has no right to eliminate them, without supplying an 
hypothesis, whach, besides explaining the main phenomena, ex- 
plains also the phenomena eliminated. 

2. The law laid down for History. 

a. Apart altogether from the question of the recognition of a 
supernatural, superhuman, or Divine causality of events, we deny 
the justness of saying, in any case, that historical occurrences are 
the work of natural causes alone. The law of causation in the 
realm of history has never yet been shown to be identical with that 
which we find in nature. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no 
such thing as a natural cause; the only finite causes of which 
we know anything are spiritual, not natural. Until the Tiibingen 
school shall have demonstrated that there is no such thing as 
spirit, self-determining will, as the ethical, we must pronounce 
the law to be, even in this aspect, an unwarrantable assumption. If, 
however, it be prepared to go to the length of maintaining that 
all is pure nature and fate, then surely it were easier and more 
rational to account for Christian miracles as a freak of nature— 
like other freaks, equally irregular and equally irrational. 

b. By the common consent of all philosophers, laws are now 
recognized as based on an induction of facts ; facts are ascertained 
by inquiry, and certified by evidence. This is tacitly conceded 
also by the Tiibingen school when they appeal to the “analogy 
of experience.” Now, to deny miracles to be facts, because they 
are different from all other facts, because they are not in accord- 
ance with the analogy of experience elsewhere, is simply to deny 

* We must request our readers not to misunderstand us here. We are so con- 
vineed that both the inspiration of scripture and the truth of the events it records 


will shine forth clearer and clearer the more they are criticised and investigated, that 
we shrink from no concession save the a priori concession of that for which we fight. 
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them to be miracles because they are miracles ; for they are called 
miracles because they are not ordinary events, and because, if they 
had been ordinary events, they would never have produced the 
extraordinary effects ascribed to them. They are opposed to old 
experience; but it does not therefore follow that they are not 
themselves a new experience. 

ec. In the last clauses of the passage quoted, we are jirst re- 
minded of the numerous inaccurate reports contained in history. 
Of this we are fully aware, and therefore enjoin the same caution 
in dealing with Biblical miracles that is observed in dealing with 
others; but because many, or even very many, or even over- 
whelmingly many reports are unreliable, it does not follow that 
all are. It is a question of evidence. We are, secondly, assured 
that there is no instance of a well-authenticated account of an 
event demonstrably not natural.* This is simple assumption, 
natural enough in writers who would not, under any circum- 
stances, recognize miracles, even if their metaphysical pos.ibility 
had been clearly established, but quite unwarranted. 

11. Let us pass now on to the second point under critical con- 
sideration—the hypothesis substituted by Baur for the usual ex- 
planation of the rise of Christianity. 

1. His first position, as we have seen, is, that Christianity is 
the ripe fruit of a movement in the entire world, manifesting 
itself in Greek philosophy, in some of the Jewish sects, and in 
the establishment of the Roman Empire; and one of whose 
fundamental features was its universalism. 

a. Our first objection here is, that supposing the movement in 
the Gentile world and in Judea to have been precisely such as is 
described by Baur, it would not, judging by that “ analogy of ex- 
perience” on which so much stress is laid, have culminated, the 
fruit would not have fallen, in Judea. If there was one city in 
the then civilized world, or one district, where these lines of de- 
velopment did not converge, it was Jerusalem, where Christ’s 
mission centered ; it was Galilee, whence Christ issued forth. If 
there was a nation on earth whose leaders and representatives 
were less than another inoculated with the universalistic ideas and 





* We have no space to notice either the logical impropriety of this mode of put- 
ting the matter, or the confusion of terms by which it is marked. We may add, 
however, that these masters of science and logic commit such mistakes more fre. 
quently than would be supposed possible. 
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tendencies of the age, it was the Jewish nation. Whereas, if 
there was any place or community in which such thoughts and 
activity did converge as in a common focus, and might have been 
expected to codperate towards a tangible result, it was Alexan- 
dria and its schools. And yet whatdowesee? The great world- 
wide movement culminates in Judea, where it encounters the 
deadliest hostility ; it quits Alexandria, where all was prepared 
for it. This we maintain is a freak of the “self-developing idea,” 
or of the “divine process,” far more inexplicable and irrational 
than any Biblical miracle, not even excepting the speaking of Ba- 
laam’s ass. Baur too has felt this, though not honest enough to 
avow it; for whilst out of deference to the four genuine Epistles 
of Paul, without whose aid he can do nothing, he nominally as- 
signs the role of primum mobile to Jesus, in reality he afterwards 
substitutes Paul and Alexandria: with what right and what con- 
sistency we have no time now more fully to inquire. 

6. But further; to our mind his representation of Christ and 
account of the means He found it necessary to employ for the 
accomplishment of His mission, are chargeable with a two-fold 
inconsistency. It will be remembered that Baur assumes that 
the pure and lofty teachings of Jesus would probably have re- 
mained as fruitless as other similar teachings had remained, if 
He had not given them a tangible basis, by assuming to Himself 
the Messianic character, thus setting himself en rapport, as it 
were, with the Jewish nation. 

It strikes us, first, as very irrational in the “idea” or the “ divine 
process,” to clothe its ripest universalistic fruit in the narrowest 
and most particularistic dress ; a course which, as we know, led 
to the total and shameful rejection of Jesus Christ, through the 
new element which manifested itself, and which, as the subsequent 
events prove, sorely hampered the movement for generations.* 
And, secondly, the conduct of Jesus (to whose person Baur ap- 
plies the highest designations of honor), in assuming a title based 
on ideas totally opposed to those of which He was the historical 
mouthpiece, and whose interpretation of which excited against 
His mission the fiercest antagonism, was, to say the least, no great 
sign of prudence or insight. On any grounds which the Tiibin- 





* The Hegelian objection that might here be raised, that unity and diversity, har- 
mony and conflict, are the conditioning principles of progress, will be partly met 
afterwards, Our readers will please not to forget that we are merely indicating lines 
of argument, 
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gen School can consistently advance, His conduct is utterly inexpli- 
cable; for, on the one hand, He must have foreseen that His rejec- 
tion by the Jewish authorities would overthrow the dawning faith 
of His disciples, who had hoped in Him, notwithstanding His 
new interpretation of the Messiahship; and, on the other hand, 
He can scarcely be supposed to have foreseen what proved so very 
important, that their confidence would be restored by the rise in 
their inidst of a false and groundless belief in his own resurrec- 
tion. 

That the world was preparing both negatively and positively, 
for Christianity, is taught in Scripture, and has always been 
acknowledged by intelligent writers. But Baur’s distinctive 
position owes any show of reason it may have, solely to the 
circumstance that he diminishes the distance between Christ- 
ianity and the movement of which he affirms it to be the out- 
come ; on the one hand, by hecghtening the latter; on the other 
hand, by lowering the former. With regard to the Greek, Ro- 
man and Jewish world, we maintain fearlessly that it contained 
no factors capable, judging again by the analogy of experience, 
either singly or conjointly, of giving rise to a practical revolution 
like that which manifested itself in the organization of the Christ- 
ian Church. If ever there was an age at which humanity fet 
and declared itseif to be incapable of any grand moral effort, it 
was this. But Christianity is also lowered. Baur tells us that 
its distinctive features were the stress laid on the state of the 
heart, and the assumption that every man is capable by himself 
of entering into the right relation to God. Now, apart altogether 
from the consideration that this was nothing new, nothing distine- 
tive, we maintain that it is a misrepresentation of Christianity. 
If there was one point on which the early Christians were more 
agreed than another, it was, that man is impotent to save himself, 
and that Christ came to accomplish his redemption. And if 
there is any one point which Paul in his four genuine Epistles 
affirms with more vigor, clearness, and frequency than another, 
it is this same one. By what right then does Baur thus contra- 
dict the authority of the man who, according to his own state- 
ments, best understood the teachings of the Master, and did and 
suffered most to proclaim them ? 

2. The second position is, that the first hundred years after 
the death of Christ were filled out by the struggles between two 
great parties, the Petrines and the Paulines, of whose hostility, 
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attempts at reconciliation and final union the Christian writings 
are the products and monuments. 

Our reply is, not proven. We do not, indeed, deny that there 
existed divisions in the early church; we are quite willing to 
grant that things did not go on so smoothly as they are some: 
times vaguely represented to have done; we know that there 
were Judaizers who insisted that the law was still binding, and 
libertines who, on the pretence of faith, cast off all law. These 
facts have never been denied by men of insight ; but still we say, 
Baur’s hypothesis is not proven. It lacks two features without 
which no hypothesis can be valid—(1). The evidence on which it 
is based—tor as an historical hypothesis, it must be based on evi- 
dence—is unsatisfactory ; and (2) it fads to account for the phe- 
nomena to which it refers. 

(1). a. The supposed origin of the parties. If Christ’s person, 
teachings, and work, were such as the Church has always taught, 
we can easily account for the rise of the parties and disputes 
whose existence has always been recognized. But the elements 
out of which the Tiibingen parties could grow, seem to us to be 
absent from the Tiibingen Christ and Christianity. One can 
understand neither why the Jewish authorities should have been 
so jealous of Christ if he were nothing more than what Baur 
represents Him; nor how He could have gathered disciples 
such as those He actually did gather; nor how His Apostles 
could retain any faith in Him after his shameful crucifixion, and 
remain united in Jerusalem. Baur, too, feels these difficulties, 
and therefore adds, somehow or other, we cannot and need not 
explain how, they came to believe in His resurrection, though it 
never took place. 

b. The first direct proof adduced by Baur, of the existence of 
differences among the disciples of Christ, lands us in new perplex- 
ities. Stephen and the Hellenists, mentioned in the Acts, are 
supposed to have been the forerunners of Paul, and their perse- 
cution to have been the work both of the Jews proper and the 
Jewish Christians. Now on the one hand, there is not a particle 
of evidence in the Acts, which is our only authority on this par- 
ticular point, that Stephen and the rest were separated by differ- 
ences of doctrine. The evidence is all in the other direction. 
And, on the other hand, if Stephen’s views were identical with 
those which had occasioned his master’s death, what right had his 
opponents to be called Christ’s disciples and a Christian Church 
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at all? And how could they, believing as they did in the Mes- 
siahship and resurrection of a man whom the authorities had just 
crucified, stand so high in favor with these said authorities as not 
only to escape persecution themselves, but also partly to procure 
the persecution of others ¢ 

c. But let us now advance further—to Paul, the eventful head 
and real soul of the liberal party. No greater riddle has ever 
been originated than that originated by Baur in representing 
Paul as becoming what he became without the reasons supplied 
by the orthodox view. 

Here is a man of such high intellectual ability, vigor of charac- 
ter, pure morality, and religious earnestness, that he became a 
principal agent in bringing about the Christian revolution, despite 
the opposition of Jews and Gentiles. This man was a Jew by 
birth, a Pharisee by conviction, and one of the most zealous de- 
fenders of the traditions of the fathers. Knowing that Christ had 
been crucified on account of His pretensions to be the Messiah in 
a new sense of his own; that [is disciples were kept together by 
an absurd and groundless belief in the resurrection of their Mas- 
ter; that they were divided into two parties, one of which, con- 
sisting of Hellenistic proselytes, took up a position of open antag- 
onisin to Judaism,—he, after being one of the most eager agents 
in the cruel persecution of the liberal section of the new commu- 
nity, suddenly, and without any outward occasion, constituted 
himself its leader, and accounts for his change—a change which 
exposed him to the greatest difficulties, dangers, and losses—by 
a delusion into which he had fallen, of having seen the risen 
Nazarine. Nay, more: this eminent man gave himself up to a 
number of other notions, which, according to Baur, were, in plain 
English, vain delusions, such as that Christ had died a sacritice 
for the sins of men; that He ascended up on high; that He was 
the archetypal man; that He was the Son of God; that He 
would come again to judge the world; that He had abolished 
Judaism ; and that the only way to salvation was by faith in His 
person.” Baur himself speaks of Paul’s conversion as a “ mar- 
vel” or “miracle,” (Wunder), and yet adds, “still it was nothing 
more than a psychological process.” Why he perpetrates the in- 
consistency of not giving us a fancy sketch of Paul’s character 
and career, in order to bring it into fuller harmony with his other 
fancy sketches, is more than we can say. But one thing we 
assert: the original riddle of the supernatural is infinitely easier 
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of solution than the one we have just described,—another illustra- 
tion of our Saviour’s words, “ Ye strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel,” 

d. The principal argument for the existence of the two parties 
is the passage in Galatians relating to Peter and his conduct at 
Antioch. Baur asserts that the antagonists with whom Paul had 
to do were the older Apostles themselves, Peter included; and 
that the false brethren were their emissaries. 

There is surely not a single hint that Peter and his brother 
Apostles were Judaizers, in any sense that has not always been 
acknowledged; in any sense justifying this new use of the pas- 
sage. On the contrary, Paul allows as just, the difference be- 
tween his point of view and mission and theirs (ch. ii: 7, 8, 9); 
the inconsistency he blamed in Peter plainly did not consist in 
his having momentarily departed from the exclusiveness whicl 
otherwise characterized him (v, 11, 12); he distinguishes be- 
tween the “false brethren,” who wished to spy out his liberty in 
Christ, and the Apostles, who, whilst retaining their views, re- 
cognized the justice of his own (v. 4-9); he speaks of Peter, and 
implicitly of all the elder Apostles as having given up the law in 
the same sense in which he had given it up (v. 13-17); in a 
word, sharp as may be some of Paul’s expressions, their real point 
iies in the reproach of inconsistency,—not in that of a fundamen- 
tal difference of view. 

e. After exaggerating, and putting a false interpretation on 
Paul’s words in Galatians, it becomes of course easy enough for 
Baur to detect traces of the same antagonism everywhere in the 
four genuine Epistles; to show that the Acts give a very colored 
picture of the relation between the Apostles; and to import into 
the remaining New Testament books all sorts of tendencies, which 
would otherwise never have been discovered in them. 

On the view of the differences between Paul and his colleagues 
always held by the church, not only is there no discrepancy be- 
tween the Acts and Paul’s epistles, but each supplements the 
other. Both imply substantial agreement, with formal disso- 
nance, and both agree in their estimate of the character of the 
two leaders,—Paul being the man of indomitable energy and 
persistence ; Peter being the man of generous impulse, but not 
equal firmness. 

It would lead us too far, were we to attempt to enumerate and 
expose the baselessness of the points supposed by Baur to be the 
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evidence and the result of the conflicts and attempts at reconcil- 
iation; but we cannot resist giving the following specimens. 
Because the circumstance that the Lord “ appointed other seventy 
also,” mentioned in Luke x. 1, is not alluded to by Matthew, Baur 
concludes it to have been invented by the unknown author of the 
former, for the purpose of opposing the latter, and deprecating 
the twelve regular Apostles. We are told that there is not a 
hard or bitter word in the whole of Luke that is not inserted for 
the same purpose. The “woes” in chapter vi. are directed 
against them; they are the “blind leaders of the blind;” they 
are those who say, “ Lord, Lord, and do not what Christ says ;” 
they are the “lawyers ” of chapter xi. 46; even the genealogy of 
Luke is a persiflage of Matthew’s. We assure our readers that 
we are merely soberly reporting, and, if space permitted, could 
adduce scores of such illustrations of blind subtlety. And this is 
the “higher criticism,”—these are stones in the foundation of 
the editice under whose roof we are invited to seek shelter and 
repose. 

J. Other authorities adduced are Marcion, Papias, Hegesipus, 
and the so-called Clementine Homilies; but neither the one nor. 
the other of these early writings supplies evidence of the sort 
required and assumed by Baur. Only by dint of the exaggera- 
tion and importation of which we have already given a few 
examples, is he able to use them for his own purpose. Besides, 
even if their evidence were actually all that is maintained, why 
should it outweigh the counter evidence of the other contemporary, 
or even earlier non-canonical writings, the epistles of Clemens 
Romanus, Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, the epistle to Diognetus, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas—evidence which is as clear as noon- 
day? One of the most suspicious features of the works of 
Baur is their superficial treatment of these Apostolic fathers, 
who, though they contain little to interest in a doctrinal point of 
view, give, for that very reason, all the more valuable testimony 
to the state of belief and life in the churches of their time. 

(2.) We have affirmed also that the hypothesis, besides resting 
on little or no evidence, fails to account for the phenomena to 
which it relates. 

a. Such parties would not have manifested their hostility in 
writings of the kind before us. One document did unquestion- 
ably owe its origin to a Judaizing party, though, as we have said 
before, it by no means supplies evidence of the kind needed by 
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Baur, namely, the Clementine Homilies. It is not unfair to 
apply this work as a standard to other writings said to be the 
productions of the same party. Now, the difference between it 
and the Canonical books ascribed to the Judaizers is so great, 
that when the two parties united, the Homilies were rejected as 
heretical; the Gospels and Epistles were received and inspired. 
This is another of the riddles Baur has fabricated. Parties, the 
commencement of whose conflicts was marked by such scenes as 
the stoning of Stephen, would never have been content with 
abusing each other in a way so subtle and concealed, that for 
ages the documents were not supposed to have this character. The 
attacks would at all events have been as open as those of the 
Clementines. But even in the Clementines, Paul is assailed 
under the mask of Simon Magus—a circumstance quite inexpli- 
sable, if that work were backed up by a large number of active 
adherents. 06. Nor again would their conflicts have brought 
about the results attributed to them by Baur. How unlikely that 
the Jewish party, which opposition rendered for a time more 
strongly Jewish than at the outset, should ever have given up its 
distinctive ideas at all. We venture to say that such conduct is 
altogether opposed to the “analogy of our experience,” both of 
Jewish nature in particular, and of human nature in general. 
There is no parallel in history, of antagonists so virulently 
opposed to each other being brought to unite by writings full of 
false representations. If anything whatever is fitted to widen the 
the gulf between parties, it is the publication of writings, under 
the names, and misrepresenting the principles and conduct, of 
their respective leaders. Baur, indeed, seems to assume that the 
Gospels and Epistles were accepted by the Church as genuine 
and true. If they were, the first Christians must have been the 
most arrant fools the world has ever seen. But it was not so. 
Jealousy rendered it impossible; the extensive literary inter- 
course of that time which, be it observed, was far more extensive 
than is frequently supposed, rendered it impossible. And finally 
we must protest, in the name even of the pantheistic God, of whose 
life history is said to be the process, in the name of the reason, 
which Baur assumes to reign everywhere in history; and in the 
name of morality and religion, whose perfect realization Baur be- 
lieves to be the goal of the Church’s existence and activity, against 
tracing the grandest and holiest revolution mankind has ever un- 
dergone, to a root of lies. 
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I—THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, AND THEIR DOCTRINAL 
LESSONS.* 


The title Catacombs awakens in the minds of those who have 
never seen the ancient tombs thus designated, images much more 
majestic than the reality. The Catacombs are simply long inter- 
minable passages, crossing each other in a thousand, and often 
irregular paths, dug in the bowels of the earth at different 
depths, frequently in stories raised one above another. When the 
soil is firm, as in the voleanic marl of Naples, the galleries are 
large and sometimes imposing; especially at times when a ray 
of light penetrates them, defining the shadows of the large sup- 
porting pillars. But when the soil is sandy, crumbling, and in 
places muddy as at Rome, the corridors allow scarcely a place for 
one person to pass, and thus lose much of their apparent majesty, 
but not of their funereal mystery. The ranges of tombs, one 
above another, are cut in the sides of the galleries. A matter 
of fact visitor compares them, not without some truth, to rows 
of shelves in ashop. ‘“ Be it so;” we answer; “ but the labels 
are funereal inscriptions engraved or painted upon the marble, 
the cement or the brick; and the contents of these loculi were 
the bones of Christians and sometimes the remains of martyrs.” 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the origin and 
first uses of the catacombs. The disputants on both sides have 
been right; one side in affirming that some catacombs were 
primitively avenaria or sand holes; the others, in saying that 
catacombs were dug specifically for use as cemeteries. In the 
early days of persecution, the Christians naturally enough sought 
to hide their dead in caverns already made, which served as 
quarries to the Pagans; afterwards, little by little they pro- 
longed ‘these caverns into the beds of tufa; and, finally, tley 
doubtless constructed others expressly for purposes of interment. 
As to the question whether the Pagans used catacombs for burial, - 
it remains doubtful as far as Rome is concerned ; it is settled for 
Naples; in the catacombs there, tiers of tombs are found, some 





* Translated and condensed from the Revue Chrétienne, May, 1864, by Rev. Joun 
McCurntocr, LL. D, 
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Pagan with profane paintings, others Christian with sacred paint- 
ings. We have personally inspected them many times. 

Beside the ranges of wall tombs in the long corridors, there 
are, in the Roman catacombs, occasional excavations of greater 
extent, with arched roofs, forming, in fact, recessed chambers. 
These are often frescoed ; the ranges of graves around them were 
obviously used for family interments. These are the cella, or 
cubicula, which the Romanist archeologists consider to have 
been chapels, used for worship by the early Christians. Now 
nothing is more likely than that, in times of sharp persecution, 
the Christians should have down refuge in these crypts from 
their pursuers. Moreover, it is not at all unlikely that they 
worshiped God together, while cabined for a time in these sub- 
teranean asylums. But the Romanists greatly exaggerate ail 
this. It is no more true that the catacombs were the ordinary 
worsh:ping places of Christians in the ages of persecution, 
than it is true that the majority of the people buried in them 
were saints or martyrs. No necessity called for such conceal- 
ment, except on rare oceasions. As early as A. D. 230, Alex- 
ie Severus gave the Christians a spot for their worship which 
is now the site of the pe kad St. Maria in Trastevere. In 
the time of Dioclesian, A. D. 303, the Christians had forty places 
of worship in Rome. 

The precise epoch of the construction of these caverns is a 
complex question which we cannot answer simply from the study 
of their furniture. The objects formerly contained in the tombs 
have been scattered among the museums of Rome without 
special designation of the plac es whence they were taken. More- 
over, the furniture of the crypts must necessarily have been 
renewed frequently during the course of the first centuries, espe- 
cially if, according to the Roman theory, these caverns wneut for 
a long time, and were much frequented, as religious places. Nor 

\}do the pacntings on the walls afford us any sure indication of 
—|dates. We shall see by and by that the most ancient paintings 
‘go back in all probability to the third century; and, possibly, 
the very oldest may be referred to the second half of the 
second century. As to the architecture, in some of the cata- 
combs, especially in the largest, (St. Agnes), it indicates clearly’ 
an epoch of decline; the lines are detestable, and the incorrect 
arches are supported by half columns surmounted by a sort of 
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table in place of capitals. It is work of which the fourth or even 
the fifth century might be ashamed, But there are certain pieces 
of furniture in solid stone, and some even carved from the rock 
of the crypts themselves, which, say the Romanists, attest the 
early use of certain religious rites, (e. g. of the mass), and the 
authority of bishops and other grades of the hierarchy. Let us 
see. It is by no means certain that even these solid articles, 
stone chairs, tables, &c., did not vary at different periods. The 
process seems to have been as follows. These subterranean crypts 
were first used as burial places. In later ages, some of them, 
supposed to be the resting places of saints or martyrs, were set 
apart for worship. What was necessary, but to set up an altar, 
or an Episcopal chair? It was as easy to do it at the later period 
as at the earlier. Moreover, some of these objects are in marble, 
not found in the catacombs, but brought thither from without. 

The chamber in the catacombs of St. Agnes, known as the 
scuola grande, might have accommodated a few dozen worship- 
ers at once; and it is the largest of these so-called chapels. Let 
us dwell for a moment, on the fixed objects contained in it. 
Here is a large stone seat ; and, on each side of it, a bench, some- 
what less elevated, large enough for several persons. The seat 
may have been the bishop’s chair; the benches were for his 
presbyters. But go to the church of St. Clement, one of the 
oldest churches in Rome, and you will see an arrangement pre- 
cisely similar. Was the church copied from the tomb-chapel, 
or the chapel from the church? Nobody can tell. 

But, apart from the question of date, these stone seats teach us 
something. In the cemetery of St. Agnes, there is a ewbieulum 
in which a stone bench is cut in the rock all the way round the 
cell. Was this a seat for catechumens, or simply a resting place 
for the grave-diggers? Another eubiculum is furnished with 
two stone arm chairs facing one another ;—were these for the cate- 
chumens? Would the deacon be seated in one, and the deacon- 
ess in the other? But then the pupils would be obliged to stand, 
as there was no seat for them, unless, indeed, there were extem- 
porary ones of wood. It is certain that the usage of cutting 
seats out of the rock, or of making them of stone, only sprang 
up at a late period in the church. The apostles and their imme- 
diate followers never dreamed of such a thing. These seats of 
stone have not then an apostolic character. But some of these 
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seats were confessionals, say the Romanists. If so, why are they 
in pairs, facing each other, as in some cubicula; too far apart to 
allow confession in a low tone, if one were the confessor’s seat 
and the other the penitent’s; too near for the theory that each 
seat was a confessional. 

The Romanists find also stone altars, for the celebration of the 
mass, in the catacombs. That is to say, in some of the chambers 


is found a sarcophagus, and on this, it is said, the mass was” 
offered. But no sarcophagus was placed in the crypts, even ° 


according to the Roman archeologists, before the time of Con- 
stantine. Moreover, some of the so-called altars stand within 
the arched niches; a very unlikely, if not impossible place for 
the celebration of a mass. Some of these arched recesses, again, 
are plainly cut out from old tombs, as the original frescoing is 
obviously covered by them ; a fact which clearly indicates a late 
remodeling, and thereby puts aside all early dogmatic import 
in the altars within, even supposing them to be altars. We are 
not disposed to deny that after the Church began to vencrate the 
relics and tombs of the martyrs, the tomb of one of them might 
be chosen for the distribution of the Lord’s Supper; but this ad- 
mission is far away from admitting the mass. An unprejudiced 
person, looking at one of these cells for the first time, would see 
in it nothing but a sort of little table covering a tomb—none 
of the necessary apparatus for the Romish mass. Instead of 
closets for the priest’s robes, which Romanist eyes see in the 
walls, we can only see there niches or brackets for lamps. Pom- 
peii furnishes many specimens of niches for lamps; and the 
fashion exists to this day in Italian houses. In these subterranean 
;retreats, lights were very necessary; and in fact, the Romanist 
~ | use of lights on the altar arose originally from the usages of the 
| catacombs. 

After the so-called altars come the benitiers, or holy-water 
vessels. These are basins found in some of the niches in the 
catacombs; two such are preserved in the Jesuits’ museum ; and 
we are told that they were found at the entrances of the subterra- 
nean chapels, and were benitiers. But why not baptismal vases ? 
Why not phialae, basins for washing the hands, such as Eusebius 
and other fathers describe in the early churches? Our good 

Romanist friends forget that the legion of ditchers who must 
have been kept at work in the catacombs needed such conven- 
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iences, especially if, as cannot be doubted, they sometimes went 
from their work to attend worship at a funeral or in one of the 
small chapels. 

Many of the numerous objects found in the catacombs, such as 
lamps, vases, phials, &c., are collected at Rome in the museum of 
the Jesuits and in that of the Vatican. The first remark to be) 
made upon these relics is, that their dates are not assured, and 
therefore that it is not safe to argue from them as to Christian 
doctrine or usage in the first centuries. In the gradual degene- 
racy of the Church, an article might serve a simply natural 
purpose in the second century, and a superstitions one in the 
fifth. Another remark is, that, (taking the articles as they stand) 
the lamps for the most part are either simple, or, if in figure, are 
simply symbolical. The writer has four of these lamps in his 
possession ; one of them is in the form of a dove; another of a 
cock ; a third is a chandelier of two branches (not seven) ; and 
the fourth is simply the figure of a bird. 

The Romanists draw an argument from certain earthen vases 
of which there are numerous fragments in the Christian museum 
of the Vatican. Within, are painted in gilded lines, the effigies 
of Peter and of Paul, sometimes alone, sometimes crowned 
by Christ, sometimes separated by a figure of Mary in prayer. 
St. Peter, in these groups, does not always stand on the right 
side, as he ought to do, on the Romish theory. Moreover, it is 
obvious, on inspection of these vases, that they date from the first 
Byzantine epoch, and not from the third century. Their cha-' 
racter is well defined, so different from the ancient paintings 
that no one can mistake it. Among all the ascertained vases of 
the Roman period, and in all the rich collection of ancient glass 
contained in the museum of Naples, there is not one with gilded 
figures. That species of decoration belongs to the Byzantine 
school. The names written on the sides of the heads are besides 
a Byzantine feature. The legends simply prove that in the sixth 
century, perhaps in the fifth, Christians began to join Peter and 
Paul in a common veneration ; not that they considered these 
apostles the founders of the church of Rome. 

We pass now from the utensils found in the catacombs, which, 
as has been seen, are really of no great account in a doctrinal 
point of view, to the énscriptions, which afford a far wider, more 
interesting, and more important field. Here, as before, the ques- 
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tion of dates is everything; an inscription favoring some Ro- 
manist dogma, if proved to be of the second century, would be 
of very different importance from one of the sixth century. 
And to make our case the surer, we shall follow the latest and 
ablest of the Romanist archseologians, Di Rossi, whose /nserip- 
tiones sacre urbis Rome septimo saeculo antiquiores, (Rome, 
1861), is a monument of his erudition and industry. 

Of the first century, there is but one assured inscription, and 
that is mutilated, so that we can now read only the words and 
letters following :—vG. VESPASIANO, II cos. IAN. Vespasian was 
consul A. D. 71. As to this fragment, in the first place there is 
nothing to prove it a Christian inscription at all; and in the 
second place, if it be such, it tells us absolutely nothing of value 
in a doctrinal point of view. 

There are two inscriptions shown to be of the second century. 
One of them is a tablet, from a tomb in the cemetery of Lucina, 
with the words:—N. XXX. SVRA. ET. SENEC. Coss ; words which fix 
its date at A. D. 107. The other is a tablet from the same spot, 
inscribed SERVILIA ANNORUM XIII. PIS. ET. BOL. Coss., clearly of the 
date A. D. 111. But here, as in the first century, we find no 
trace of doctrine. 

Let us see if the ¢thzrd century is more explicit. Here our first 
subject is a tablet from a tomb in the cemetery of Priscilla. It 
contains only the citation of two names of converts of A. D. 204. 
The second is taken from a large sarcophagus found in the Via 
Libicana. Upon the back of this monument, erected to J/. 
Avrelio Aug. liberti benemerenti piisimo, ete., we read: Prosenes 
receptus ad Devm. This is of date A. D. 217, and it does teach 
doctrine ; but not omish doctrine. The soul is received “ near 
to God,” and not into purgatory. As to the expression “ well- 
meriting,” it cannot be invoked in favor of the doctrine of good 
works, as it is a reproduction, probably, without thought of its 
import doctrinally, of a phrase found very commonly upon pagan 
sepulchres, as one may easily be convinced in passing through the 
Lapidarian galleries of the Vatican. This eulogy belonged to the 
funereal terminology of the times; and the Christians had not 
yet dropped it. The title of Z¢bertus (freedman) is rare in the 
Christian catacombs, where few allusions are made to social 
classifications. On the other hand, we often find there alwmnus, 
the “orphan nourished in the house.” 
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Another inscription of the third century is on a tablet found 
at the cemetery of Hermes, of date A. D. 234. Below the names 
of the deceased and of the consuls, are found sculptured a fish 
and an anchor. These two symbols, reproduced later a thousand 
times, had evidently a hidden sense. The anchor signified either 
constancy during life, or the repose of the haven. The fish, as 
is well known, is supposed, even in the Latin inscriptions, to 
denote the initials of ’/yoov¢; Xocatds 020d vids cwr7ip. We know 
not why this symbol should not also be held to allude to the great 
fishing net of the kingdom of heaven, into which one more soul 
had fallen. Upon a funereal lamp we find the same fish at the 
side of Peter,—the apostle fishing for men. 

An inscription found in the cemetery of Lucina bears the 
words: <Avrelia doleissima filia quae de saeculo recessit, ete., of 
which the date is fixed, by the consular titles, at A. D. 235. 
Besides the epithet of very sweet, so worthy of a Christian, it is to 
be remarked that there is only one allusion to immortality in 
these words: ‘‘ She is gone from the age.” 

The eighth inscription is upon a sarcophagus of doubtful source. 
It is Greek, of the date A. D. 238; and beside the inscription is 
sculptured the good shepherd with a sheep on his shoulder. On 
the other side this.same good shepherd appears, staff in hand; 
symbols which are only a reproduction often repeated, of the 
gospel parable, and of which Tertullian speaks at about the same 
date. This image, besides being so touching, is one of the first 
representations of the Christ, under the figure of a young man, 
without halo or any inscription to indicate even simple venera- 
tion, not to speak of the worship that is now rendered to his 
images. But it is well to take note of the date of this, because 
we shall meet it among the first paintings of the catacombs. 

The ninth inscription of the third century was found in the 
cemetery of St. Calixtus, and bears date, A. D. 268 or 279. 
Here, mingled with Latin characters, we see three new signs. 
Above, that of the dove of the ark; this bird, with the olive 
branch, signifies that the soul returns in peace; on one side of a 
vase it signifies that the soul separates from the body—this vase 
so fragile, which contains only for a time the perfume of life. 
On this relic there is inscribed an X with a vertical line drawn 
across its length. The Roman archeologists think they detect 
here the rudiments of the well-known monogram of Christ, 8 
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the date of which is generally fixed at the time of Constantine ; 
and also the beginnings of the use of the sign of the cross. 
Were this true, in the case before us, it would be the cross of St. 
Andrew, not of Christ. For our part we see in this figure sim- 
ply the Roman X with I superposed, to denote XI. But this 
same relic has also a figure of a heart, with the words vrpas INTER 
sancTis 174A. The ma is not intelligible: but vibas is clearly a 
form of vvas ; and the whole forms a wish which the most Prot- 
estant of us might utter: May you dwell among the blessed. But 
is there any doctrine of purgatory here ? 

The next inscription is on a tablet from the cemetery of St. 
Saturninus, of date A. D. 269. It has a truly barbarous inscrip- 
tion, to the effect that the honest Lenus erected the tomb to his 
daughter and to her holy spirit. In truth one must be possessed 
with a dogmatic mania, to seek a very profound sense in the 
“holiness of spirit” of this poor child, when the father tells us 
she has died die Beneris (read Veneris) on Venus’ day. The 
inscription is obviously the work of an ignorant, if pious soul: but 
it clearly enough shows that the popular meaning of “ saint ” or 
“holy” at that date was not at all that which the Roman church 
now means by those words; and the dogmatic meaning of the 
inzeription, if it has any, is against rather than in favor of, the 
Romanist ideas of canonization and purgatory. 

The next is from a sarcophagus found in the cemetery of St. 
Pretextatus, of date A. D. 273. The tablet says little. It is 
ornamented by two or three lambs bearing olive branches. Of no 
dogmatic import. 

The next is an epitaph of the year A. D. 279. On this tablet 
may be seen two spouses who have lived together seventeen years, 
when the husband dies, of whom it is said that he lived thirty-two 
years in the age. Belief in an existence beyond the present time 
must have been very clear, that the special name “the age ” 
should be chosen to designate the earthly sphere of life from 
which the deceased had passed away. 

A more interesting and important inscription follows. It is an 
epitaph of date A. D. 291, which tells us that in the tomb there 
marked, a certain Macervonia Silvana is laid (deposita). But the 
lines which precede demand of Roman Catholic controvertists 
great skill to interpret them in their sense: Ex virernto Tvo BEN, 
MECO, VIXISISTI LIB. ENIC ONJVGA INN. OCENTISSIMA Macrrvonia 
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Sirvana, Revricera ovm spirira sanora, etc. In spite of bad 
spelling and bad grammar, we can make out from this that the 
deceased lived well and imnocently, with her Virginius. His con- 
ception of “innocence ” tells no more for Romanist doctrine than 
for Protestant. An attempt has been made to find purgatory and 
saints’ prayers in the refrigera and spirita sancta; but no sane 
criticism can detect them in these broken words. At one side of 
the tablet is a figure approaching more nearly to the monogram 
of Christ than that described above; but it is not yet the perfect 
monogram. 

We come now to the fourth century. Here, on a tablet of 
A. D. 202, we first find the word pietas, applied in eulogy. 
Beside‘the inscription is a palm, obviously not the sign of mar- 
tyrdom, but simply noting the victory of the Christian over death. 
Another, of A. D. 302, has the phrase ¢ pace, but without requi- 
escat; and inscriptions of A. D. 311 and 319 have the simple 
indicative, dormit in pace, he sleeps in peace. In the year 335, 
we find, for the first time, “charity ” and “ modesty ” noted in an 
inscription as virtues. Not that the later Romanist idea of the 
merit of virginity had yet obtained currency; but the Christians 
began, in view of the revolting immorality of paganism, at an 
early period, to mark the particular importance of these virtues. 
The inscription before us relates to a married person, and of 
course does not indicate the Romish view, in any sense. In 
A. D. 339, the monogram of Christ, with the P complete, indu- 
bitably appears in inscriptions. In A. D. 348, there are divers 
tablets, the inscriptions of which are far removed from the brevity 
and sobriety of the earlier age. But they are of special value for 
the illustrations they afford of the beliefs of the Christians of the 
fourth century as to the state of the dead. We read that the 
deceased will repose (pausabit, A. D. 353); that he will be in 
repose (quiescet, A. D. 355); that he reposes always in security 
(semper quiescis secura, A. D. 363); that he will repose in peace 
(quiescet in pace, A. D. 363). These phrases may be taken as 
proving the transition to the later reguiescat; but yet the doc- 
trine of purgatory finds no support in them. Even as late as 
A. D. 880, we find aeterna quies joined with felicitas. An age 
which engraves upon its tombs “repose,” “ felicity,” instead of 
bones and flames, is not a favorable one for the trade of dealers in 
masses for the dead. 
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In A. D. 389, we find a significant inscription. A certain 
Gavpentius Press, that is to say priest, presbyter, or elder, 
erected atomb “to himself and to his wife, chaste and very holy.” 
Would to God his successors had such! 

We could prolong these quotations, but we have passed the 
second half of the fourth century without finding a single epitaph 
of known date of which Rome can avail herself. What conclu- 
sion shall we come to, if it is not that the Romish church searches 
in vain her museums, her past however rich, and even into the 
bowels of the earth, over which she reigns as sovereign, to make 
the truth be other than the truth. Whenever Rome expresses 
herself by the mouth of real men of science, she brings no proofs 
of the apostolicity of her particular creed. Epigraphical science, 
at least, does not confirm it. Al/ the epitaphs favorable to the 
Roman dogmas are without date, or posterior to the year 350 ; 
and the evangelical character of those which are anterior, author- 
ises us to believe that those which have not this character are of 
an epoch nearer to us than the middle of the fourth century. 

We must pass beyond the year 366, to find the jist document 
which is truly favorable to any one of the Roman doctrines, not 
to speak of all of them. We mean the famous Damasian Lnscrip- 
tions, so named because they were written in Latin by Pope Da- 
masus I, (366 to 384), “tothe glory of the martyrs.” One of them 
bears upon the margin the word papa. But Di Rossi readily 
admits that this stone isa badly made reproduction by Pope 
Vigilius, of an inscription broken by the barbarians, of which he 
(Di Rossi) has discovered some fragments. So that Vigilius 
might very well be the author of the title Pope given to Damasus ; 
but Vigilius was of the sixth century. We have seen with our 
own eyes, in the cemetery of St. Calixtus, an epitaph in which 
Damasus gives himself the modest name of episcopus, bishop. 

But the eloquent poem composed by Damasus in honor of St. 
Agnes has a definite dogmatical importance. The pope clearly 
invokes the prayers of the youthful saint in the verse 


Ut Damasi precibus faveas precor inclyta Martyr, 


which we have read with our own eyes, on the indubitably origi- 
nal tablet, at the entrance to the catacombs of St. Agnes. Here 
is prayer to the dead, unquestionably. But let it be remembered 
that we have passed beyond the middle of the fourth century. 
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From this rapid survey of the inscriptions, we turn to the 
paintings found in the catacombs. The history of art helps us to , 
fix the dates of these paintings with tolerable precision ; indeed, / ~ 
it is not difficult for one acquainted with that history to say, 
almost at a glance, to what century a fresco belongs. The first 
ages of Christianity coincided with a flourishing period of art, 
which soon degenerated; and the line of distinction is so broadly 

‘marked as to be always easily discernible. The relics of the most 
ancient date have nothing in common with the later Byzantine 
paintings. But there is an obvious period of transition between 
the ancient classical style and the Byzantine; and to this period 
of transition many if not most of the paintings in the catacombs 
clearly belong. We distinguish it from the preceding epoch, not 
only by increasing incorrectness of design, but, above all, by the 
want of that luxury of ornamentation which characterises the 
truly Roman style. The figures are not so completely surrounded 
with garlands and foliage; we feel that little by little the per- 
sonages themselves are become the important part of the pic- 
ture, the accessories being less and less carefully treated. 

As for the pictures of the truly Byzantine period, we shall spend 
no time on them. It is sufticiently well known that when they 
were produced, the doctrinal errors of the church of Rome had 
already taken pretty strong root. Buta survey of the paintings 
of the classical and transition periods will amply reward our 
pains. 

In the first place, we do not agree with those Protestant writers 
who hold that none of the so-called sacred paintings are of earlier 
date than the fourth century. We do not hesitate to assign to 
the third century, and even to the end of the second, the small 
number of classical paintings to be found in the catacombs. A 
striking feature in these paintings deserves special remark. Their 
subjects are not personages, (figures of saints or the like), but 
rather passages of Bible history, both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The distinction is of great importance. It is one 
thing to trace a portrait of Christ, with or without tradition for 
a guide, with the intention of being able to say to the spectator 
“This is the Christ;” and quite another thing to trace with a 
light and seemingly negligent hand,in the midst of a circle of 
arabesques, and among interlaced garlands, a small and modest 
figure of a Roman youth clothed with a sort of tunic, and bearing 
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on his shoulders a sheep, the feet of which he holds in front, after 
the pattern of the Roman shepherds when they carry an exhausted 
lamb. This figure of the shepherd is, moreover, almost the only 
sacred figure clearly defined among the classical paintings, 
especially in the cemetery of St. Calixtus, which is recognized 
generally as more ancient than the principal part of that of 
St. Agnes. In this last the same subject appears, but larger in 
size, and obviously later in date, and with certain additions to the 
conception of the good shepherd. In one case he is occupied 
with milking ewes, and in another, whilst he carries a lamb upon 
his back, he has a bucket at his feet,—simple details which show 
that the representation is merely that of a pastoral subject. This 
is still plainer in a painting in one of the cubicula of St. Calixtus. 
Here it is easy to recognize the shepherd with his burden, another 
sheep at his left, and a he-goat at his right, whilst the apostles 
endeavor to bring in the whole flock into the fold. Among the 
sheep, the eagerness of some and the indifference and hesitation of 
others, are clearly meant to illustrate the different types or dispo- 
sitions of certain souls. The rudest iconoclast would hesitate to 
efface this touching and inoffensive picture. 

After the picture of the good shepherd, we find a second set of 
subjects." From the early ages, and conformably to the pagan 
usage, it was habitual to paint upon the walls, and especially 
upon the tombs, rude portraits of the deceased, with the hands 
raised in the attitude of prayer. Specimens of these may be 
found in the catacombs of St. Agnes. Tere also the Romanists 
show a woman in prayer, to whom they give the name of 
Madonna, without any reason for so doing. We can only see in 
the figure a simple orante, a woman in prayer, such as may be 
seen in many other places. The figure is too often repeated in 
circumstances where there could be no iilusion, to allow us to see 
anything in the figure of the cemetery of St. Agnes more than 
this. 

These three subjects—the good shepherd, the portraits of the 
dead, and the orante,—are the only ones of Christian origin and 
character to be assigned to the earliest dates of the catacomb 
paintings. It is clear that there is nothing in them, any more 
than in the inscriptions, to disturb a Protestant mind as to 
Christian doctrine in the third century. 

Let us turn now to the frescoes of what we have styled the 
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transition period ; that is to say, from the end of the third century 
to the fifth and sixth. Some of them, in spite of their inferiority 
in point of art, might even be assigned to the latter part of the 
third century. But what are the subjects? Not saints to be 
venerated, but simple Biblical histories. Among them are the 
history of Jonas, now under his miraculous gourd; again in the 
vessel; and again in the throat of the whale; then Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and the three young men in the furnace; Lazarus 
raised from the dead; Noah in the ark; and the healing of the 
paralytic. We omit some of them, simply because, of preference, 
we choose those which we have studied ourselves. We leave 
out also paintings which are plainly reminiscences of paganism ; 
such as Orpheus with his lyre, the Phoenix, and Mercury. This 
mingling of mythology with Biblicism should not greatly surprise 
us among artists who were formerly pagans. These good people 
little thought that we should one day decipher their hieroglyphics 
painfully, in order to confirm a doctrine. One scene, however, 
is worthy of special notice. It is the figure of Moses in the burn- 
ing bush ; and again, of Moses advancing to receive the tables of 
the Law, which a man’s hand offers to him from behind a cloud. 
This hand is an early artistic anthropomorphism, but it is only @ 
hand. It is said, though we have found no proof of. it, that a 
St. Peter, in the form of Moses, struck the rock in the desert; 
but we shall return to this typical interpretation by-and-by, in the 
fifth or sixth century. 

The paintings of which we have spoken seem to us to belong 
to the fourth century, although it is possible that they may be 
rightly assigned to the end of the third. We have found in them 
Biblical histories, no doubt used symbolically, to express Christ- 
ian ideas: but no saints to be worshiped, and not even figures 
of personages separate and distinct from a symbolical or histor- 
ical subject ; each figure is part of some whole. Those which we 
now proceed to mention belong, at the earliest, to the fourth 
century. 

The first is a “Christ in the garden of Olives,” recently dis- 
covered in the cemetery of St. Agnes. It is simply a scene from 
the Gospel History, in no respect, an object or. image intended 
to be adored. To the same period belong also the various repre- 
sentations of Mary found in the catacombs. <A glance at any 
one of them suftices to show that the Christians of that age had 
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no ideal Madonna, such as that cherished by Romanists now-a- 
days. Thus the Mary of the catacombs of St. Agnes is simply 
a veiled female figure without halo, bearing upon her knees, it 
is true, the infant Jesus, but surrounded (in place of worship- 
ers) by portraits of buried persons. Another at St. Calixtus, 
is a mother, whose infant receives the homage of the eastern 
Magi,—two, or four, not the later official number three. These 
Magi resemble somewhat those Parthian kings whom the 
Roman emperors dragged behind their triumphal cars, as sculp- 
tured on so many bas-reliefs. But, instead of royal crowns, they 
wear the Phygian cap, so terrible to the legitimists of our day ; 
and by no means the head-gear in which modern Romanist art 
arrays the “ Three Kings.” 

There is shown, also, at St. Agnes, a figure of a woman, with 
arms extended, and, beside her, two male figures. These three 
personages have been baptised with the names of Mary, St. Peter 
and St. Paul. ‘“ Mary prays ;” it is said; “St. Peter on the right, 
the place of honor, holds up her hands, as formerly Moses was 
sustained, so that she may not become weary of interceding ; and 
on the left Paul kneels to pray to the holy Virgin.” Now the 
slightest critical judgment is enough to discern that the woman 
is certainly only the deceased person buried there, and not Mary. 
The pretended Peter shows no sign of holding up her arms; in 
fact he is just in the act of turning to the other side. As to the 
figure on the left, an unfortunate branch of foliage is left out of 
the account, which directly interposes between the woman and the 
pretended St. Paul. Now, there is no commentator familiar 
with ancient frescoes, either profane or sacred, who does not 
know that such a branch indicates a separation of two distinct 
scenes. This simple manner of showing that these three person- 
ages have nothing in common and do not form one single scene, 
suffices to overthrow all the hopes of the “virgin worshipers.” 
We are sorry for them, because in truth we see in the catacombs 
no other argument in favor of their “‘ Madonna,” up tothe Byzan- 
tine period, when she arrives indeed with all her luxury of sacred 
“glories ” about her. But during the centuries which count for 
something in the history of early doctrine, the catacombs 
give, to sincere and intelligent observers, absolutely no argu- 
ment for Mariolatry, or even illustration of it. Our next sub- 
ject is a “Christ, teaching” in the midst, sometimes of six, 
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sometimes of twelve apostles. At his feet is a vase or wooden 
basket, which contains books in rolls, the sacred writings doubtless. 
It is a scene drawn from Scripture, with some insignificant addi- 
tions. Nevertheless for those who do not consider this painting 
in itself alone, but in connection with others, and with regard to 
its place among a collection of scenes sketched along these august 
halls, there appears the dawn of a new conception. We feel 
that very soon, Christ will be represented alone, aside from all 
historical surroundings, and as a portrait to be venerated. 

Before the purely Byzantine period the catacombs show an- 
other transition. We find Christ under the figure of a lamb, 
the head surrounded by the auwreole in the midst of which is the 
monogram of his name. This lamb is mounted upon a little hill 
from which run the four rivers of Eden. It is surrounded by 
saints of all sorts, and we feel that we have plainly arrived at a 
period of doctrinal degeneracy, and that the reign of images is 
not far off. The danger of these increasing abuses was already 
felt, for we know that the Trullan Council prohibited this man- 
ner of presenting Christ under animal forms. 

As to saints, male and female, the catacombs only show them 
to us in the midst of Biblical scenes up to the Byzantine period, 
when they are figured separately, and obviously with a new idea 
of saint-worship. It is not until the period of known dezadence, 
that we find (in one of the cells of St. Calixtus) the first heads of 
saints, enriched with a significant aureole,—a Tranquillus if we 
are not mistaken—beside a Cyprian. Cyprian fell, in martyr- 
dom, A. D. 258; but the recollection of his conflict with Stephen, 
Bishop of Rome, must have faded away before the African 
bishop could have received the martyr’s crown in that city of 
long memories! 

From the paintings of the catacombs we turn now to their 
sculptures. In the museums ot Rome there are gathered numer- 
ous sarcophagi, Pagan in form, but with sculptures ot Christian 
subjects. Some of them have inscriptions earlier than the fourth 
century, but these specimens are not adorned with sculpture. 
Moreover, in the days of persecution, the Christians were glad to 
bury their dead secretly ; sculpture was not likely to be resorted 
to in those times of poverty and fear. Besides, the style of these 
monuments, of itself, suffices to fix their date later than the con- 
version of Constantine, (A. D. 312). It may be considered a 
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settled thing, that the best of these sculptures are of the fourth 
century at the earliest; while the inferior ones are of still later 
date. It is to be noted also, that many—even the greater part— 
of the sarcophagi now in the Roman museums, are known to have 
been taken, not from the catacombs, but from churches built 
under the early Christian Emperors. But these tombs tell their 
own story. Let us inquire what it is. 

The sarcophagus, the style of which appears to be the most 
ancient, and which St. Di Rossi himself believes to have been 
the work of Pagan artists, is found in the museum of the Late- 
ran. It is only a reproduction of different pastorals with adorn- 
ments which are, plainly, the Pagan expression of a Christian 
ultra-symbolical idea; ¢. g. a vintage made by little genii, (we 
were about to say cupids); a harvest scene; a hunting scene, 
little evangelical certainly ; and finally shepherds carrying Vir- 
gilian pipes. But the most curious thing is a Psyche which 
comes in, to symbolize, we imagine, the sacred soul. And a fact 
worthy of remark, in a doctrinal point of view, is that the good 
shepherd is mounted upon a pedestal which the Roman Catho- 
lics transform into an altar. In a similar bas relief, on the con- 
trary, he bears almost the attributes of the god Pan, on account, 
no doubt, of his character of shepherd. Elsewhere the plough 
plays an important part. It is therefore puerile to press too far, 
as the Romanists do, the sense of these pastorals. It is evident, 
nevertheless, that the good shepherd occupies here a place resem- 
bling more that of an idol than could be found in the paintings 
described above. 

The next sarcophagus is of special note. The Saviour appears 
as avery young man, crowned by a soldier (of the time of Con- 
stantine), not with thorns, but with laurel and flowers. The ecru- 
cifixion is indicated by a cross, borne by Simon the Cyrenian. 
None of the Christian monuments contain the cross, before the 
end of the fourth century; while the crucifix does not appear 
before the sixth. In the first three centuries, then, when Christ- 
ians thought or spoke of the passion of Christ, they represented 
it not by physical figures, but symbolically, just as Protestants 
do in our time. 

Approaching the fifth century, we find the figure of Christ 
bearded, almost in the Byzantine style. One of the most remark- 
able bas-reliefs of this period shows us Mary, with the infant 
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Jesus upon her knees before the magi led by the star. These are 
the precursors of the Pagan world coming to adore Christ. Be- 
hind Mary stands a figure. Is it Joseph? Is it the Holy Spirit? 
Di Rossi holds to this last interpretation, because, says he, “ the 
old sculptures do not represent Joseph as an old bearded man, 
but as a young man with a short tunic.” This observation, of 
which we have not had the occasion to verify the exactitude, is 
not without easy answer. In the old sculptures, also, Christ is 
sometimes represented as beardless; and sometimes with beard. 
In the most ancient he is beardless, according to Roman classical 
usage ; in the most recent, he becomes bearded, by approaching 
nearer the Byzantine type. 

Let us resume now the series of actions of the beautiful and 
beardless young man of the bas-reliefs, who is evidently the 
Christ. He holds a rod in his hands, a sort of magical wand, 
such as we may imagine the fifth or sixth centuries to allow. 
With this rod he touches the water pots of Cana, multiplies the 
bread, and raises Lazarus. But suddenly this wand passes from 
his hands into those of a bearded figure. We cannot mistake the 
new hero—it is Peter with traditional features, his bald forehead, 
his cock, and further on the two officers who lead him whither he © 
would not go. Has Christ given up his power to Peter? If this 
monument. were of the second century, it would have great 
meaning on the Romanist side, but as it is of the fifth or sixth 
century, it simply helps the Protestant in fixing the beginnings 
of the doctrine of the primacy of Peter. The power has passed 
from the hands of Christ into those of the apostle ; you may see, 
on an adjoining bas-relief, his well-marked figure touching, with 
the magical wand, a rock from which bursts forth a spring of 
water. But it must appear strange to the Romanists, that, even 
at this period, St. Peter appears armed only with a wand ; never, 
as yet, with the indispensable keys. Those unfortunate keys! 
We for a long time personally sought for them, in all the cata- 
combs and among all the ancient sculptures; but we never en- 
countered them until at last we reached the crypts of St. Peter’s, 
at a very late date. Here they appear, first upon a sepulchre 
without date ; secondly upon a funereal urn, used, second hand, 
to serve as the tomb of Gregory V, on which Jesus is seen giving 
them to the Apostle. The sculpture is too wretched to be of a 
period of any avail in our discussion. As to the sculptures of 
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later date, their forms become so barbarous, nay, one might say 
even, so grotesque, that it is easy to see how degeneracy in art 
accompanies degeneracy of doctrine. 

Let us now, in conclusion, sum up the results of our survey. 
In the first place, the catacombs bear witness to a historical 
development of doctrines, by their early uses, and by the uten- 
sils, inscriptions, paintings and sculptures found in them. As to 
their early uses, it appears probable that, by the third century, 
their largest vaults were used as places of worship, with ven- 
eration of the martyrs whose bones were buried there. Altars 
appear on the tombs of saints, in the fourth century. The 
hierarchy, typified by the bishop’s chair, appears in the fifth cen- 
tury. As to the inscriptions, their first testimonies which sup- 
port, even in the slightest degree, the Romanist dogmas, belong 
to the fourth century. Not more than the other remains of 
these centuries, do they give us anything of the first century, 
and they speak not at all of doctrine in the second. In the third 
century they imply a belief in dmmediate entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven, without purgatory. If prayers for the dead 
are not spoken of in the Roman Catholic sense, nevertheless, 
towards the second part of the fourth century, the inscriptions 
of Pope Damasus point to the newly born intercession of the 
saints and the martyrs. The marbles of this century show us 
also various degrees of the hierarchy, but leave it doubtful 
whether the bishops of Rome yet gave themselves the title of 
Pope. 

The first paintings of the third century, (it is not certain that 
there were any in the second) furnish only the “ good shepherd,” 
and portaits of deceased persons; the fourth century offers only 
biblical allegories and histories, with the three magi and the Holy 
Communion ; the fifth gives only the Christ teaching in the midst 
of his disciples, or the mystical lamb crowned by the monogram. 
The aureole around the heads of the saints having come later, 
we can only draw, on the whole, anti-Romish conclusions ; ad- 
mitting meanwhile the signs of slow progress toward image 
worship. 

The sculptures of the fourth century show the good shepherd 
upon a pedestal or an altar. Elsewhere Peter denies his master ;t 
then receives the Gospel from him; whilst the idea of the Pas- 
sion is developed ; and Jesus Christ takes the form of Moses, his 
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Biblical type. Towards the end of this century the cross first 
appears. In the fifth or sixth we find the first. idea of the trans- 
mission of powers from Christ to Peter, who, however, is not 
armed as yet with his keys. | 

And thisisall . . even to the Byzantine period, which 
is the point at which it is admitted on all hands that the doc- 
trines of early Christianity had lost their early form. 

The catacombs furnish, then, a page of history of the highest 
interest. In them we can, in part, follow the development of 
Christian thought from century to century. But while marking 
gradual additions to Christian belief, they show, in an indubi- 
table manner, the non-apostolicity of certain Romanist doctrines, 
the beginnings of which are to be traced there; as also they pro- 
test by their silence against certain others which are sought in 
vain in the places where, according to the Romish theory, they 
should certainly be found. 

We close then, by repeating what we said at the beginning; 
Protestant theology has everything to gain, and nothing to lose, 
by the most thorough study of these relics of the past, which 
Rome has been so careful to disentomb and to preserve. 





ITL—MAN AN ORIGINAL CREATION, NOT A DEVELOPMENT, AS 
TAUGHT BY DARWIN AND HUXLEY.* 


BY WORTHINGTON HOOKER, M. D., PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


There are no more explicit declarations in the Bible than those . 
in regard to the distinct creations of plants and animals, and man 
as separate from all other animals. But some scientific men have 
taught that the testimony of nature is in direct opposition to 
these declarations. Especially do they thus teach in relation to 
the origin of man, of whom these sceptics all agree in assert- 
ing that he was not created, but that he came by descent from 
some other animal, through certain changes that took place in the 
far past in the physical organization. One of the most promi- 
nent of these authors of the present time claims that he has satis- 
factorily proved that our race descended from the gorilla. 

All these writers have kindred modes of reasoning, although 
they differ somewhat in their forms of expression. The theory 
of Robinet is more adventurous, and covers more ground than 
any of the others. Instead of recognizing the common and ob- 
vious distinction between dead and living matter, he supposed all 
matter ‘to be endowed with living properties, and taught that 
all the objects which we see, whether mineral, vegetable, or ani- 
mal, are results of progressive efforts of nature, all looking in 
their progress towards a grand consummation in the formation of 
man. In advocating this theory he makes much of resemblances 
and analogies, representing some of the fantastic shapes some- 
times assumed by minerals, from their slight resemblance to parts 
of the human body, “as so many proofs,” as expressed by Carpenter, 
“of this long and bungling apprenticeship of nature to man- 
making.” He fancied that he saw in nature a gradation upward 
from minerals through plants and animals to man, and inferred 
that this most complex of all beings was, during the progress of 
ages long past by, finally evolved by the working out of matter, 
step by step, in multitudes of forms, each form exceeding in 
quality and complexity that which preceded it. 





* Read before the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, July, 1866. 
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Lamarck, another of the same class of authors, observing the 
varieties that are produced by circumstances in dogs, fowls, &e., 
supposed that all the various species of animals were not created 
separately at the outset, but were produced trom each other by 
circumstances, man coming in this way from the monkey tribe. 
I will state two examples illustrating his idea of the manner in 
which this transmutation of species, as it is termed, is effected. 
He accounts for the existence of long-legged waders among birds 
by supposing that they came from short-legged birds, who from a 
constant desire to catch fish had their legs grow long. So he 
supposed that the long neck of the camelopard came from the 
stretching out of the neck to reach high branches after it had 
browsed upon the lower ones. 

But coming to our own immediate times, we have the now 
famous development-theory of Darwin, which is only a mere va- 
riation of the tune of Lamarck and Robinet. He supposes that 
all “ animals have descended from at most only four or five pro- 
genitors, and plants from an equal or less number.” But how 
are all the numberless varieties of plants and animals produced 
from these few forms which were originally created, for even he 
allows a creation to this small extent? Does he suppose that the - 
Creator in some way endowed these simple forms with the won- 
derful power of producing other and more complex forms, till at 
last the most complex of all, man, is produced? Notat all. He 
leaves all to chance in reality, though he conjures up a fancied 
power, which he terms Natural selection. Let us see what this 
power is, and how he thinks it operates. Observing, like La- 
marck, the many varieties that have arisen from the influence of 
circumstances among the domestic animals, and also the varieties 
of the human race, he starts with the general idea that animals 
are apt to vary. Then in this variation, those who happen to be 
improved, have in the grand struggle for existence, a better chance 
to survive and propagate their kind than those who do not vary 
at all, or in their variation are not improved. That it may be 
seen that I have represented his views aright, I will quote his 
exact language—* As many more individuals are born than can 
possibly survive, and as consequently there is a frequently recur- 
ring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it varies, 
however slightly, in any manner profitable to itself, under the 
complex, sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better 
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chance of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the 
strong principle of inheritance any selected variety will tend to 
propagate its new and modified form.” Though Mr. Darwin 
uses such terms as natural selection and inheritance, and calls 
them principles and laws, yet it is obvious that the improvement, 
and the making of the improvement permanent, are in his view, 
the results of blind chance. Indeed he uses himself the word 
chance in relation to the surviving of the animal that happens to 
be improved. He attributes omniscience and omnipresence to 
this power which he calls natural selection, for he says that it “ is 
daily and hourly scrutinizing throughout the world every varia- 
tion, even the slightest; rejecting that which is bad, preserving 
and adding up all that is good.” By. doing this, he supposes that 
his natural selection, like the transmutation of species of Lamarck, 
and the progressive gradation of Robinet, at length, by its improve- 
ments, added through a long series of ages, evolved man; and 
some at least of the disciples of this school suppose that the 
improvement is still going on, and that natural selection may yet 
produce on this earth a being as much superior to man as he is 
superior to the gorilla. 

Some of the illustrations which Mr. Darwin gives of his theory 
are not a little amusing. I will cite but one of them. Having 
learned from his friend, Mr. Hearne, that he once saw a black 
bear swimming for hours with his mouth wide open, instead of 
thinking, like any reasonable man that had not his brain addled 
by some theory, that the animal was enjoying a good bath after 
getting overheated, he fancied that he was, with his open mouth, 
“catching, like a whale, insects in the water,” and so inferred 
that black bears may have been the progenitors of whales. On 
this point, he says: “Even in so extreme a case as this, if the 
supply of insects were constant, and if better adapted competitors 
did not already exist in the country, I see no difficulty in a race 
of bears being rendered by natural selection more and more 
aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, till a creature was produced as monstrous as a whale.” 

One of the most prominent disciples of Darwin, Professor 
Huxley, has published a book that has been widely circulated, in 
which he attempts to prove, as already stated, that through this 
transmutation of Lamarck, or gradation of Robinet, or natural 
selection of Darwin, (all different names for the same thing), the 
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immediate progenitor of the human race was the gorilla. This is 
but the echo of the doctrine broached by Lord Monboddo, an 
eccentric but learned Scotchman of the last century, that man is 
merely an improvement on the monkey, and really descended 
from that animal. We suppose that Huxley’s idea is, that he has 
discovered in the recently-found gorilla the intermediate link in 
the chain of gradation or development between the monkey and 
man, and that Lord Monboddo was as nearly right as he could be 
with the means of knowledge possessed at that day. 

It would seem as if it were the object of these authors to put 
away the idea of a present Deity, by shutting up the exercise of 
Ilis creative power, within very narrow limits, far back in the 
ages, leaving all that has ‘been evolved since that first supposed 
production of a few simple living forms, to the agency of mere 
blind chance, to which they, in their wisdom, ascribe certain laws 
and principles. In doing this, they exhibit an unseemly pride, 
by claiming for themselves both superiority of intellect and inde- 
pendence of thought, either by implication or downright assertion. 
Nothing can well exceed the cool impudence with which Profes- 
sor Huxley speaks of the superiority of the class of investigators 
to which he belongs, as compared with those who think that some 
things are as well settled now as they ever will be, and have been 
so for a long time past. The language to which I refer is in rela- 


tion to some of the great inquiries which press upon every think- 


ing mind, as stated by Huxley, viz: “ Whence our race has come ; 
what are the limits of our power over nature, and of nature’s 
power over us; to what goal we are tending.” Of these, he says: 
“Most of us, shrinking from the difficulties and dangers which 
beset the seeker after original answers to these riddles, are con- 
tented to ignore them altogether, or to smother the investigating 
spirit under the feather-bed of respected and respectable tradition. 
But in every age, one or two restless spirits, blessed with that 
constructive genius which can only build on a secure foundation, 
or cursed with the mere spirit of scepticism, are unable to follow 
in the well-worn and comfortable track of their forefathers and 
contemporaries, and, unmindful of thorns and stumbling-blocks, 
strike out into paths of their own.” The points to which Huxley 
alludes are not altogether riddles, as he assumes; for, to say 
nothing of the testimony of the Bible, which we suppose he 
would sneeringly call “the feather-bed of respected and respect- 
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able tradition,” a true science has of itself so established some 
truths by its strict investigations as to afford us some “ well-worn 
and comfortable tracks” which we can follow with safety and 
profit. And, for myself, I had rather tread in the beaten paths 
where I find the steps of Cuvier, and Agassiz, and Dana, and 
a host of other true investigators, than to encounter the in- 
evitable “thorns and stumbling-blocks” which lie all along the 
mazy paths struck out by such wild though learned dreamers as 
Monboddo, and Robinet, and Darwin, and Huxley. I like ad- 
venture in science, but only when it is rational and reverential, 
and not when it insults both reason and the revelations of the 
Deity. 

Again and again have such theorizers endeavored to put science 
in. opposition to the Bible; but all past attempts have failed—and 
so will this, which Darwin and Huxley have inaugurated at the 
present time. The evil which comes from such attempts does 
not consist so much in convincing men of the truth of the doe- 
trines taught, as in unsettling, more or less, a rational faith, by 
raising doubts as to things which are fairly established. It is in 
this loose way, mostly, that the poison of the fallacious reasoning 
of these authors is diffused. Few critically read their books; but 
multitudes receive into their minds, in some shape, their doctrines 
trom various sources—the newspaper, the public lecture, conversa- 
tion, and incidental remarks in various books, ete.—and, neglect- 
ing such examination as would reveal the fallacy, they allow their 
well-settled beliefs to be shaken. 

It is proper to say here, in passing, that the Bible was not 
intended to teach science, and therefore does not deal in scientific 
language, but in that which is in common use. 

In the elucidation which I now propose to make, I shall leave 
the Bible out of view, and simply show what science teaches on 
the subject before us. But as we go on, it will abundantly appear 
that here, as well as on other subjects, what a true science annun- 
ciates is in no way opposed to the Bible; or, in other words, that 
the revelations of the Creator in His works correspond with those 
in His Word. 

Mr. Huxley entitles his book “ Man’s Place in Nature.” If he 
had called it Man’s Anatomical Place in Nature, it would have 
been a more appropriate title: for he bases his argument alone 
on structural differences, and leaves mental differences entirely 
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out of the account. He ushers in his subject with this grave 
announcement—* The question of questions for mankind—the 
problem which underlies all others, and is more deeply interest- 
ing than any other—is the ascertainment of the place which man 
occupies in nature, and of his relations to the universe of things. 
Whence our race has come; what are the limits of our power 
over nature, and of nature’s power over us; to what goal we are 
tending—are the problems which present themselves anew and 
with undiminished interest to every man born into the world.” 
Such problems are indeed grave ones, and they obviously have 
especial relation to the soul of man, and comparatively little, 
exceedingly little, to the body which that soul temporarily inhab- 
its. And yet Huxley entirely ignores the soul, and dwells only 
upon material structure, as if physiological science should have 
nothing to do with the phenomena of mind, and can, with the 
scalpel of the anatomist exploring bones, and muscles, and brains, 
tell “whence our race has come,” and “ whither we are tending.” 

My course on this subject will be the reverse of this. I shall 
begin with the mind, and regard material structure not only as 
immeasurably less important, but as subsidiary to mind. 

How then does man, let us inquire, differ mentally from other 
animals ? 

It has sometimes been said that man is governed by reason and 
animals by instinct. To nearly the same purport, says St. Hil- 
laire, an eminent French naturalist, “the plant lives, the animal 
lives and feels, man lives, feels and thinks.” The truth is, that 
both man and the animal have instinct, thought and reason. 
That common animals think, I need not stop to prove. It is 
obvious, also, that they reason, if we call the making of inferences 
reasoning. If you hit a dog with a stone, and he afterwards sees 
you take up another stone, he zvfers that he had better get out 
of the reach of that stone if he can. This inferring, or reason- 
ing, is through the mere association of ideas, and differs from a 
higher kind of reasoning, soon to be spoken of as belonging exclu- 
sively to man. Sometimes this reasoning by association is more 
complex than in the case just cited. I will give a few exam- 
ples. A bird built its nest in a quarry, where it was liable to 
disturbance from the blastings. It soon, however, learned to fly 
off when it heard the bell ring to warn the laborers previous to a 
blast. They sometimes rung the bell when there was to be ne 
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blast, for the sake of amusement in seeing the bird start off when 
there was no need of it; but it did not allow itself to be many 
times deceived in this way, for it soon added another mental asso- 
ciation to the first one from which its inference was made, and 
did not quit its nest till it saw the men run. Some horses in a 
field were supplied with water in a trough occasionally filled by 
a pump. One of the horses, more sagacious than the rest, if he 
found the trough empty, would take the pump-handle in his 
teeth, and pump into the-trough. The other horses, seeing this, 
would, whenever they found no water in the trough, tease the 
horse that knew how to pump by biting and kicking him, till he 
would fill the trough for them. In this case, the horse that did 
the pumping associated in lis mind the motion of the pump- 
handle in the hands of his master with the supply of water, and 
he inferred that his mouth eould do as well as his master’s hand. 
And while they associated this supply with his pumping, he 
inferred what their teasing him meant from associating it with 
their motions about the trough, indicating so plainly that they 
wanted some water. 

Instinct is a very different thing from this reasoning by asso- 
ciation. It makes no inferences. It is unreasoning and blind. 
The hen will sit on pieces of chalk, shaped like eggs, as readily as 
on real eggs. The flesh-fly often lays its eggs in the carrion- 
flower, the odor of which so resembles that of tainted meat as to 
(leceive the insect. An amusing example of the blind disregard 
of circumstances in obeying instinct is furnished by an English 
gentlemen, Mr. Broderip, in an account of a beaver, which he 
caught when very young. He gives a circumstantial narration of 
his operations in a room in which he placed him, where there 
were also placed materials in great variety—rush-baskets, hand- 
brushes, sticks, books, boots, clothes, turf, coal, hay, ete. He 
went to work busily constructing out of these a dam and a nest, 
very much as he would if he were on the banks of a stream. 
Now, if his instinct were at all rational, it would not have 
impelled him to make a dam and a dwelling in a common room. 
Reason would have dictated the construction of a nest, and 
nothing more. 

Instinct operates in many wonderful ways, but these we cannot 
stop to notice. 

Reasoning by association is more prominent in some animals 
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than in others, but in none is it so much so as in man. It is with 
him a very abundant source of knowledge. 

But there is a higher kind of reasoning, which belon 
\ulone 


gs to man 





a reasoning by which he arrives at principles—abstract 
reasoning, as it may be termed. I[ will illustrate, in a very 
simplé way, the difference between this reasoning and that which 
is common to man and the brutes. Newton had a favorite dog, 
Diamond. We will suppose that, happening to be under an 
apple-tree with his master, he was hit by a falling apple. He 
would infer, if he saw other apples falling, that it was best to 
keep out of the way of them. .This would be the extent of his 
reasoning. But how was it with his master? It is said that- the 
seeing of an apple fall led him to such thoughts and reasonings 
on falling and moving bodies that he at length discovered the 
great fact or principle of gravitation. 

Here we have disclosed to us the grand distinction—the 
“impassable chasm”—between man and other animals. No 





animal, however extensive may be its mental associations, and 
inferences from them, can ever evolve a principle, or receive one 
into its mind by instruction. This is not a difference of degree 
merely, but of kind. Man is not merely a wiser being than any 
other animal, but the main source of his wisdom is a faculty or 
power which is not possessed in the smallest degree by the most 
highly endowed of the brute creation. This introduces him into 
a sphere of thought, and consequently: of feeling, in which he 
moves in common with angels, and, we’ may add, in common 
with the Deity—the only difference being that God knows all 
principles without the tedious processes of thought and reasoning 
which must be gone through with by man. It is plainly this 
which is signified when it is said of the creation of man, “In the 
image of God created he him.” 

Let us see now what results come from the possession of this 
power. 

First, it is only by a recognition of principles that man infers 
from nature the existence of a Creator, or can teach this inference 
to others. And he can teach this to no brute, simply because 
it has no power of admitting into its mind the simplest principle. 

Again, as the distinction between right and wrong is founded 
on principles, it is obvious that no animal but man can know this 
distinction; and so no animal but man can act in obedience to 
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conscience. Sometimes this knowledge is loosely and inconside- 
rately attributed to brutes of the higher orders. It has been said 
by some one, that man is the god of the dog; but it is irreverent 
trifling thus to compare the regard of the dog for his master to 
that which man should bear to the Creator. We usually recog- 
nize the distinction between man and animals in respect to the 
existence of a conscience in the very language we use. We are 
not apt to speak of punishing a dog, for the word implies a moral 
fault as the reason for the infliction. We whzp him simply to 
associate in his mind the pain with the act done, to prevent him 
from doing it again; or, perhaps, to vent our ill-feeling for the 
harm done upon the innocent cause of it. 

It is the power of abstract reasoning that is the source of lan- 
guage in man. This is manifest if we consider what is the nature 
of language. What we ordinarily term language is made up of 
vocal signs of an arbitrary character, with corresponding written 
signs. As general principles are recognized in the construction 
and arrangement of these signs, we see at once the reason that 
brutes have no artificial language—that is, no signs that are 
agreed upon as expressive of ideas. They do indeed have a 
natural language, made up of natural signs, cries, and motions, 
which vary in different tribes of animals; but artificial, that is, 
constructed language, is a wholly different thing, although it may 
incorporate into itself features from natural language. The parrot 
is indeed said to talk, but it is sheer imitation; and he never 
originates any language. It is not the mere possession of talking 
organs that gives to man the power of talking; the presence of 
the mind of man is essential for this use of those organs. The 
talking of Balaam’s ass was a miracle; but all asses, and, in fact, 
all animals that have vocal organs, would talk at once, without 
any miraculous agency, if their minds could be endowed, as man’s 
mind is, with the power of abstract reasoning; that is, they would 
both learn and invent words as expressive of their thoughts. The 
distinctness with which they would utter these words would differ 
according to the construction of the vocal organs; but most of 


the animals that we see around us would have a better utterance 
than the parrot has with his stiff and dry tongue. 

It is a well-ascertained fact, that animals never recognize any 
meaning in outlines of objects; and yet the rudest outlines are 
readily interpreted by even very young children. To get at the 
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explanation of this, observe what the outline of any familiar 
object, as a cat, is to the child. His thought is not that it is a 
cat, but that some one has drawn certain lines by which he 
intended to give the idea of a cat. In other words, it is a form 
of language—picture-language, as it may be called—a language 
which the child can understand, because he has a reasoning mind, 
capable of filling out the outline and putting in the appropriate 
colors, which the animal cannot do. Ancient inscriptions show 
that this picture-language was in common use in rude nations 
before the art of writing was introduced. 

Again, it is from man’s capability of recognizing principles that 
comes all his knowledge of what is ideal and representative. On 
this point, says Figuier, a recent French author, “ Thanks to this 
faculty, man has conceived the ideal and realized poesy. He has 
conceived the infinite and created mathematics.” I need not 
stop to show that no brute ever stept within the realms of such 
knowledge. 

No animal but man makes tools; and Franklin characterized 
man as a tool-making animal. Animals do, indeed, use such tools 
as nature provides for them—for teeth, claws, bills, ete., are 
tools—but they never contrive tools for themselves, and do not 
use any of man’s tools in imitation of him, except it be in the case 
of a few of the higher animals, especially those that are pecu- 
liarly imitative. The tailor-bird uses its bill in sewing together 
leaves for its nest with threads that it picks up, but it never would 
invent a needle, or even think of using one, if it fell in its way, 
after seeing it used by any of the human race. The explanation 
of all this is, that in the use and construction of all tools, from the 
simplest instrument up to the most complicated machinery, we 
have the application of principles—the principles of mechanics ; 
and of these no brute, from the constitution of his mind, can have 
any knowledge. 

There is a marked difference between man and animals in 
regard to the continuance of natural affection. In the brute 
parent it lasts towards its offspring only so long as the necessity , 
of parental care exists. It is not so with the human parent; and 
it is, partly at least, because the higher reason of the human mind, 
looking forward into the future as well as back into the past, and 
recognizing the principles which are the basis of relations and 
duties, associates such thoughts with the object of care as would 
awaken and perpetuate affection. . 
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I have thus briefly noticed the chief results that come from 
the grand characteristic which distinguishes the mind of man 
from that of the higher brutes. It is a characteristic which 
belongs alike to the most cultivated and elevated, and the most 
rude and degraded of our race. There is no truth in the assertion 
which is sometimes made, that races who are depressed and bru- 
talized by the circumstances of their condition, are midway 
between the cultivated races and the brutes. They are all with 
us on this side of the “impassable chasm” of which I have spoken, 
and have within them the germs of the same intellectual and 
moral power, needing only the influence of the same propitious 
circumstances that we have had for their full development. 

While many, from Locke downward to the present time, have 
(and often independently of each other) fixed upon the power of 
abstract reasoning as the characteristic distinguishing the soul of 
man from the mind of the brute, there are many eminent men 
who have failed to arrive at this conclusion, and have made out 
other points of distinction, Thus, Carpenter and Owen, two of 
the most eminent of English physiologists, speak of the mental 
difference between man and the brutes as one of degree merely. 
This seems to be the teaching of Lord Brougham in his dialogues 
on instinet; and from some expressions of Agassiz, we infer that 
it is his opinion. Cuvier taught that the gift of speech is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man. This is the doctrine of Hux- 
ley, though his ideas of the nature of the endowment seem to be 
confused, for at one time he speaks of it as merely “the posses- 
sion of articulate speech,” and at another as “the marvellous 
endowment of intelligible and rational speech.” He even appears 
to doubt whether it is really a positive distinction ; for he uses 
the expression in one place, “ whether it be absolutely peculiar to 
him or not,” and in another he makes man’s intellectual power 
depend upon various things, this being one of them. If the view 
of the subject which we have taken be correct, Huxley has com- 
mitted the error of calling one of the many results of the grand 
distinguishing characteristic of man the cause, or one of the 
causes, of the difference between him and the brutes. 

Let us look now at the physical organization of man, to dis- 
cover how far differences there between man and the brute cor- 
respond with the grand mental difference. If the ideas of mate- 
rialists are correct, then we ought to find that the organ of the 
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mind, the brain, exhibits in man a very marked difference from 
the same organ in the animal. For observe what the doctrine 
of materialists is. They assert that the manifestations of mind 
are wholly dependent upon matter ; in other words, that thought 
is produced by the brain very much as bile is made by the liver. 
Now we will suppose that a physiologist found that in man, 
besides the bile usually secreted by the liver in the higher ani- 
mals, another fluid substance totally different from the bile is also 
secreted. He would certainly expect to find, and would find, 
that this organ is different in man, to correspond with this 
addition of function. Suppose again, that he found that the eye 
of man performed the office of hearing in addition to that of see- 
ing; he would expect to find, and would find, that there is some 
apparatus in the organ different from that which he finds in the 
eyes of other animals. So also, to take an illustration of a differ- 
ent character, if he saw two factories, in one of which he was told 
that swords are manufactured, while in the other they made both 
swords and guns, he would expect to find, and would find, in the 
latter some machinery which is not to be found in the former. 
So now, if he be a materialist, as there are some mental pro- 
ductions—mental secretions or manufactures, as he might term — 
them—in man different from any that he finds in animals, he 
should expect to find apparatus or machinery in the brain of man 
which he does not find in other brains. The case is even stronger 
than the cases that I have given in the illustrations, for the dif- 
ference between the higher manifestations of mind in man and 
those which he has in common with animals, is immeasurably 
greater than that between bile and any other fluid that you can 
think of or imagine, or that between seeing and hearing, or that 
between a sword and a musket. 

But what is the truth about the comparison of the brain of man 
with that of brutes? It is, indeed, larger in proportion to the 
body than it is in the highest orders of animals; but there are no 
essential differences in structure or arrangement. The differences 
even in arrangement are so indistinct that they are matters of 
dispute among eminent physiologists, and Huxley himself has 
been quite prominent in the discussion. There certainly is no 
provision here in mere organization—machinery—for the pro- 
duction of that higher range of thought which is strictly peculiar 
to man, and which makes the race capable of evolving such minds 
as Newton, Bacon, Milton, and Cuvier. 
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On this point, Mr. Huxley says: “ The argument that because 
there is an immense difference between a man’s intelligence and 
an ape’s, therefore there must be an equally immense difference 
between their brains, appears to me about as well based as the 
reasoning by which one should endeavor to prove that because 
there is a ‘great gulf’ between a watch that keeps accurate time 
and another that will not go at all, there is therefore a great 
structural hiatus between the two watches. A hair in the bal- 
ance-wheel, a little rust on a pinion, a bend in a tooth of the 
escapement, a something so slight that only the practised eye of 
the watchmaker can discover it, may be the source of all the 
difference.” 

Now, granting for the moment that this illustration of Profes- 
sor Huxley is pertinent, his inference is wrong. It should have 
been thus: as the difficulty in the watch that does not go can be 
found by the search of the watchmaker, so whatever it is in the 
brain of the brute that prevents it from doing what the brain of 
man can do, ought to be found by the anatomist. 

But there is a palpable fallacy in the illustration. It is not at 
all pertinent to the case. The comparison is not between a brain 
that does certain things and one that does nothing, but between 
two brains one of which does some things in common with the 
other, and at the same time does some other very extraordinary 
things that the latter cannot do; and, therefore, in the illustration 
the comparison should be not between a watch that goes and an- 
other that does not, but between a watch that besides keeping 
time, does some very extraordinary things and a watch that sim- 
ply keeps time. The inference should be, that as you would 
find in the watch that does uncommon things uncommon appa- 
ratus, so the materialist, if he be correct, should find in the brain 
of man apparatus that he does not in the brute, because it does 
some things vastly beyond the compass of the brute’s brain. 

The inference, then, is inevitable that the mental distinction 
which I have shown to exist between man and animals is not the 
result of organization. Mind is, in a certain sense, independent 
of organization—we say, in a certain sense—that is, so far as 
origination of the mind is concerned. But in a certain other 
sense, it is dependent upon organization. The mind and the 
brain are so connected together, that they are mutually depend- 
ent. This dependence is shown very clearly in the connections 
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which the mind has, through the brain and nerves, with the 
senses, by which alone it acquires its knowledge of the world of 
things around it, and with the muscles, by which alone it uses 
this knowledge in producing impressions upon the things and 
beings with which it is in communication. The dependence of 
the mind upon the brain is shown in the influence of bodily dis- 
ease upon the mind, and in the waning of the mental powers in 
the bodily decline of old age. It is especially shown in accidents 
that directly affect the brain. Let this organ be pressed upon 
strongly by a fractured skull, and not only is the connection of 
the mind with the senses and the muscles cut off, but the mind 
stops its thinking. 

This mutual dependence of mind and body, existing so long as 
they are connected together, does not prove at all that the mind 
may not leave the body at the time of its death. In other words, 
it does not prove that the mind is involved in the destruction of 
the body. Physiology gives us no evidence on this point, but 
leaves us here to the light of revelation. What that light so 
clearly shows us, it is not within our purpose to notice; because 
the discussion that we are pursuing is purely physiological. 

We now go astep further. As the mind of man is not depend- 
ent upon organization so far as its origination is concerned, it 
follows that when the parent of our race was created, though the 
creation of soul and body were probably simultaneous, they were 
in a certain sense separate creations. The facts which physiology 
reveals demonstrate, as I have shown, that there is no founda- 
tion for the supposition that a body merely was created, and that 
mind was an out-growth from it—a mere result of physical or- 
ganization. 

Much less, I remark further, is it possible that man could 
come in any way from any other animal. If organization could 
be so changed as to effect this, so far as that is concerned, mind 
could not be, for the change of the mind of a brute into that of 
aman is a radical change—a change in kind and not merely in 
degree—a change which would imply a new creation. 

The idea of Prof. Huxley is, as already stated, that man came 
from the gorilla. In attempting to establish this, his argument 
is, briefly stated, this: that in certain important items of struc- 
ture or physical organization, there is more difference between 
the highest ape (the gorilla), and the lowest of the class, than 
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there is between men of the highest mental manifestations and 
those of the lowest; and therefore it is not impossible but highly 
probable that man came from the gorilla, long ages ago, as the 
result of the general tendency of nature to improvement, or as 
Darwin has it, by the force of natural selection. But, to say 
nothing of the minute points of the argument, we remark in the 
general, that this is an argument from anatomy alone; it refers to 
material structure only, and does not reach the mind, the soul. 
It leaves that wholly uncared for. If we grant, which is granting 
a great deal, that man’s organization could come by various spon- 
taneous changes from that of the gorilla, it is impossible that his 
soul could originate from the mind of that animal. It is the 
sheerest trifling to attribute such achange as this would imply 
to mere changes in anatomical structure, as is indicated by 
Huxley. Not even the Creator himself (I say it reverently), 
could effect such a change. We might as well say of Him that 
He could make one to be two, or right to be wrong. The evi- 
dence of a true science, aside from the Bible, goes to show that 
the soul was not evolved from something else by accidental 
changes, but was created; and looking at its capabilities as de- 
veloped under the highest cultivation to which it has been sub- 
jected, we may say that this is the grandest among all the crea- 
tions of the Deity within the range of man’s observation. 
Although there is so essential a mental difference between man 
and animals, there is much that is common to them both naturally 
and physically. We have already seen what they have in com- 
mon mentally, in speaking of instinct and the lower order of 
reasoning. It remains for us to notice now the physical or struc- 
tural correspondence. This exists simply because man lives amid 
the same circumstances as the brute. He breathes the same air, 
and therefore must have similar lungs; sees by the same light, 
and therefore must have similar eyes; treads the same earth, and 
must therefore have similar muscles to execute motion, &c., &e. 
But with the general similarity of structure, there are endless 
variations to meet endless varieties of wants and modes of life. 
If we had time, it would be interesting to follow out some of these 
variations in regard to some particular organs. 1 cannot dis- 
miss this subject, however, without noticing the fact that amid all 
these variations there is the most marked evidence of a general 
plan. Thus, for example, the upper extremities of all the animals 
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that are called vertebrated, while they differ so much in man, 
cattle, beasts of prey, birds, bats, &c., in adaptation to the wants 
‘and modes of life of each order, and genus, and species, if you 


examine the bony frame-work, you can see a general idea running 


through the whole, the variation of the application of that idea 
being almost endless. Even the bones in the flipper of the whale 
have an obvious resemblance to the bones of the hand of man. 

There is nothing derogatory to man in this physical alliance to 
other animals. There is not, even when we observe the resem- 
blance in the brain and nervous system, that part of the organi- 
zation most immediately connected with the mind, for the neces- 
sities of the brute as a sentient and voluntary being, require such 
organs. Neither is the mental alliance, so far as it goes, deroga- 
tory to man; for it does not touch that higher mental nature 
which gives him all his dignity, putting him “in relation with 
the Infinite,” and indicating the truth of the expression of the 
Bible, “ created in the image of God.” But when we are called 
upon to believe that these higher attributes which distinguish 
man so decidedly from the brutes, originate, however remotely, 
from an ape, we instinctly revolt at the idea of such parentage, 
in spite of the learned ingenuity with which Huxley and other 
philosophers put in the claim. Huxley meets this feeling with 
the assertion that it is no more degrading to us to trace back our 
parentage to an ape than a savage. “Is it indeed true,” he 
asks, “ that the poet, the philosopher, or the artist, whose genius 
is the glory of the age, is degraded from his high estate by the 
undoubted historic probability, not to say certainty, that he is the 
direct descendant of some naked and beastial savage, whose intel- 
ligence was just sufficient to make him a little more cunning 
than the fox, and by so much more dangerous than the tiger?” 
In regard to all this I would simply say, that though Prof. Hux- 
ley may be content with the gorilla as his progenitor in the 
distant past, I would for myself prefer by far the savage, for 
he was a man—his faculties repressed and degraded indeed, but 
still there, and capable of being raised to a full and glorious 
development under propitous circumstances. A savage is not a 
beast, but aruin of a man, and the dignity of his origin can be 
seen even in the ruin; but the gorilla is simply a beast, and no 
trace of past glory or promise of future improvement can be 
seen in him. 
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Now let us inquire whether there is any part of the human 
frame that can be considered in any good degree an exponent of 
the grand mental difference between man and the brute. 

We should expect as a matter of course, that, as the mind of 
man has a vastly wider range of action than the mind of the 
brute, there would be provision for a corresponding wider range 
of bodily action; in other words, that there would be in the 
general more completeness and variety in the machinery of the 
frame. We should not look for a difference in this respect in 
those organs which are devoted to the growth of the body and 
its continual repair—the digestive organs, which take the nutri- 
ment from our food to furnish it to the blood; the circulating 
organs, which distribute the blood where it is wanted ; and the 
lungs, which constantly renovate it by aeration. These are quite 
as complex in all the higher animals as in man. ' The difference 
is in the parts of the frame which are employed in executing the 
orders of the mind,—the bones, but especially the muscles that 
move the bones, and the nerves which are the means of commu- 
nication between the mind and the muscles. 

Now in looking at the whole frame, we find no part of it in 
which the difference between man and animals in variety of 
action is so great as in what is called the upper extremity in 
man and the anterior extremity in animals. What a wonderful 
instrument, or rather set of machinery, is the human hand. It 
looks, indeed, like a very simple machine, and not capable of 
doing much. There it is at the end of the arm, having four 
fingers and a thumb, extending out from the edge of a concave 
surface. But see what a variety of movements it can execute. 
We will mention some of them. It can point—punch—push— 
poke—pick—scratch—strike—pound—stroke—rub— dig—scrape 
—scoop—pull—lift—carry—roll—toss—throw—squeeze — wring 
—pinch—hook—knead. Then it can be used as a cup to drink 
from. It is the part principally used in gestures, and its move- 
ments in this way are exceedingly various, especially in the case 
of the deaf and dumb in their sign language. 

These are some of the things which the hand ean do by itself. 
But the variety of the things which it can do with tools and 
instruments is endless. See what extremes there are in what it 
can execute. It can do alike the coarsest and the most delicate 
work. Look at the hand of the blacksmith wielding the pon. 
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drous hammer, and then see that same hand using the pen, or 
look at the hand of the engraver, moving the graving tool in 
work so fine that he is obliged to use a magnifying glass to see 
how to do it. 

There is one endowment of the hand that I have not yet 
noticed—its sense of touch. This is very acute in the tips of 
the fingers, especially when it is thoroughly educated. In the 
blind, who are obliged to rely upon it so much, we often see its 
capabilities developed to a high degree by cultivation. In the 
exceedingly varied movements of the hand and arm of the musi- 
cian, as he plays upon certain instruments, as the piano and 
violin, this sense of touch is a great source of the variety, espe- 
cially in regulating the degree of pressure, the variations in loud- 
ness being often of very wide range. As I heard Ole Bull play 
on his violin, so varied and quickly changing sometimes were 
the movements of that hand and arm, that it seemed as if half 
a dozen violins were being played upon at once, the acute touch 
of the tips of his fingers guiding the bow over them all. 

Having thus noticed the variety of motion of the hand and 
arm, let us contrast it with the limited range of motion which we 
find in the correspondent limb in some animals. How very lim- 
ited is the variety of motion of the fore foot of the horse. He 
ean do little else than walk, and run and paw with it. Animals 
that have paws with nails, can execute a few more motions, but 
the variety is nothing as compared with the hand of man. The 
animals that approach the nearest to man in this respect, are the 
monkeys and apes ; but the approach is really a very distant one. 
They are indeed in the classifications of Zéologists quadrumana 
—-four-handed—but this is a gross misnomer. It is true that 
they have a sort of thumb, but so imperfect that a distinguished 
ancient anatomist said very truly of it, that regarded as an imi- 
tation of the thumb of man it is a ridiculous affair. The real 
test in this matter is the observation of the actual variety of 
motion which these pretended hands can execute. And so ex- 
ceedingly narrow is this variety in comparison with man, that 
every candid mind must agree with that eminent physiologist, 
Sir Charles Bell, who said that “we ought to define the hand as 
belonging exclusively to man.” 

These extremities of the ape and monkey tribe are possessed 
of some of the properties of both hands and feet. They are given 
to these animals chiefly to enable them to grasp branches of trees 
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in climbing and to take their food; and they have nothing of 
that infinite variety in motion which is so striking a peculiarity 
of the hand of intelligent man. Even a monkey that has been 
trained at long and vast pains can do but few things with his 
foot-lhands, as they may fitly be termed.* 

Prof. Huxley, in endeavoring to prove man’s alliance to the 
gorilla, tries to make it appear that the posterior extremity of 
this animal has a real foot. But in this he fails, for not to exam- 
ine his anatomical argument, the actual uses to which the gorilla 
puts this extremity show that it isa foot-hand. He cannot bring 
it flat to the ground, as man does his foot, and most of his walk- 
ing he does upon all fours. What Huxley would call the great 
toe, is so situated and so separated from the body of the foot as 
to make the limb look, as Huxley acknowedges, very hand-like, 
and enable the animal, in its life among the trees, to grasp the 
branches with this as well as with the other extremity. 

Now let us see in what other points the physical organization 
of man differs from that of the higher animals. 

If the faculty of speech were wholly dependent upon the vocal 
organs, we should expect to find a great difference here. But as 
we have before seen, there is not this dependence, and we find 
that there is mach correspondence in the arrangements of these 
organs in man with those in many animals, they being in him 
only more complex and perfect than in any of them. 

There is a marked difference between the countenance of man 
and that of those animals that come nearest to him in organiza- 
tion. None of them can langh or ery, for they have not the 
muscles that are requisite for those acts, and so some one has 
proposed to designate man asa laughing and crying animal. But 
besides this, while there are some particular acts of expression in 
some animals which man has no muscles fitted to execute, as 
snarling, for example, man has a vastly wider range than any of 
them. 

Man is the only animal that can fairly be said to walk erect, 
for though apes and monkeys sometimes assume the erect posi- 





*I have said that the term quadrumana is a misnomer. Pedimana should be 
substituted, With this alteration a very simple classification of the Mammalia sug- 
gests itself’ We would make five sub-classes. 1. Bimana, two-handed. Man is 
the sole representative. 2. Pedimana, having extremities which partake of the 
character of both hands and feet. 8. Cheiroptera, hand-winged—the bat tribe. 4. 
Quadrupeda, four-footed. 5. Cetacea, the whale tribe, which have neither hands 
nor feet, 
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tion, or nearly so, it is but an exception, and a rare one, to their 
usual attitudes. This distinction which is a marked one, and 
very significant as coinciding with the dignity of man’s nature, is 
dependent upon the general arrangements of the framework and 
the muscles of the body. 

These points of superiority, though appropriate accompani- 
ments of that which we have seen to exist in the upper extrem- 
ity, are yet rather indefinite, and the hand must be pronounced 
to be the grand physical mark of distinction in man. It is the 
fitting executive of the intelligent mind, carrying out its various 
purposes by the extreme variety of its motions. 

And what a mind it is to which the hand so well ministers ! 
To what a range of action does that distinctive quality, the power 
of abstract reasoning, introduce it! When this power of the 
mind is fully developed, its achievements are often so wonderful, 
that they give us some conception of the great truth, that man 
is created in the image of God. When we look at the discove- 
ries of Newton or the unerring calculations of the return of an 
eclipse, or listen to a perfect argument, as it develops grand 
truths, and leads us with a majesty of thought almost divine, 
straight on to mighty conclusions, we take in the full meaning of 
the assertion, that “the soul is that side of our nature which is 
in relation with the Infinite,” and we see the folly of those 
dreamers in science that look upon man as making merely the 
highest order in the animal kingdom. We see that the “ chasm” 
between him and other animals is truly “impassable,” as _asser- 
ted by Guyot. We see that we are in a mental region, of 
which the most intelligent of them know nothing—that, though 
they live like us, having the same senses, seeing the same beau- 
tiful things, and hearing the same voices of nature, and like us 
have thoughts, emotions and desires, they are shut out from an 
upper region of thought and feeling, in which we freely roam, 
and from which we look with aspirations unknown to them to 
another world beyond—aspirations which the Bible tells us shall 
be realized in that world, the soul being there united to a more 
glorious body, and endowed with such additional powers, that we 
shall know even as we are known, and be introduced into a range 
of thought and feeling immensely wider and higher than that 
which we here enjoy. 











IV.—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, 


These two series of volumes bid fair to form a most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of Ante-Nicene theology. They 
are entirely independent of each other, save in the fact that the 
author of the “Critical History” is one of the editors of the 
translations. Dr. Donaldson has undertaken an important but 
very formidable task ; he brings all the writings of that period to 
the bar of a close criticism, passes judgment on their genuineness, 
their authenticity, the theological opinions represented by each, 
and the manifold influences which determined their character. 
His aim is to furnish an exhaustive introduction to the study of 
the whole body of those documents which the library of Ante- 
Nicene theology purposes to translate. Should the two enter- 
prises be encouraged as they deserve, the Christian theology of 
the age between the apostles and the Nicene Council will be 
placed before the English reader with advantages for its study 
never before enjoyed. 

We shall at present limit our review to the first volume of the 
two series containing the “ Apostolical Fathers ;” and at the out- 
set we find that the two volumes do not cover the same ground. 
Dr. Donaldson’s principles are severe; he reckons only five names 
in this earliest class of uninspired writers, and one or two even of 
them barely maintain their position. Barnabas and Hermas he 
does not regard as proved to be the persons mentioned in the 
New Testament, though he admits that their writings are of very 
early date, and fairly belong to the time immediately following 
the Apostles. Hence he limits the venerable name of “ Apostol- 
ical Fathers” to Clement, Polycarp, and Papias. Ignatius he 
summarily excludes, on the ground that his letters “ contain opin- 

* From the London Quarterly Review (Methodist), April, 1867. A review of, 
1. A Oritical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from the Death of 
the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By James Donatpsoy, M.A.” LL.D. Vol. I. 
The Apostolical Fathers. Macmillan & Co, 1864. 2. Ante-Nicene Christian Li- 
brary. Translation of the Writings of the Fathers down to a. pv. 825. Edited by the 
Rev. Atexanpgr Roserts, D.D, and James Donatpson, LL.D. Vol. I. The Apostol- 
ical Fathers, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1867. [J. McC.] 
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ions and exhibit modes of thought entirely unknown to any of the 
ep-apostolic writings.” The Epistle to Diognetus is not alluded 
to. In the translation, however, we have the complete Seven, as 
they are generally accepted. The version is faithful and reada- 
ble; much pains has been taken with the text; and, with a praise- 
worthy anxiety to leave the reader’s judgment unfettered, all the 
disputed writings‘of the several authors are inserted, with such 
prefatory matter as was necessary in order to set the question of 
their genuineness in a fair light. The principles on which the 
translation is based, and the style in which it is presented to the 
public, are unexceptionable. We greatly admire this specimen, 
and may with great confidence recommend the series which it 
commences so nobly. 

Taking this volume as our guide, we are introduced to a series 
of writers occupying a definite place of their own in Christian 
literature, and whose productions have, on many grounds, a sur- 
passing importance. They mark the epoch of transition from the 
reign of inspiration to the ordinary action of thought and lan- 
guage. They show what was the impression produced upon their 
own contemporaries by the conversion and the writings of the 
Apostles. They are the first reflection of the New Testament in 
the uninspired literature of the Church. These documents are 
about the same in quantity as the New Testament, and are writ- 
ten by about the same number of writers, on the same topics gen- 
erally ; some of them being letters sent to the same churches. 
Had such a collection of writings been concealed during the inter- 
vening centuries, as some of them were till a comparatively recent 
period, with what intense curiosity would they be appealed to and 
studied by all classes of Christians! Before estimating their gen- 
eral value, let us glance at the series individually. 

The Epistle of Cremens Romanvs is a document of peculiar 
interest, being the first specimen extant of uninspired Christian 
literature. If we accept the period of the Domitian persecution, 
about A. p. 97, as the date of its composition—a date which both 
external and internal evidence mutually confirm—it was written 
immediately after the spirit of inspiration had dictated the last 
book of Holy Scripture to St. John in Patmos. Again, as we 
may assume, according to the unanimous testimonies of antiquity, 
that its author was the Clement mentioned by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, it is the only production that has an 
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indisputable claim to be regarded as proceeding from a compan- 
iom of the Apostles. Further, as from the date of the earliest 
uninspired document that followed, it cannot, as we shall see, be 
placed earlier than the middle of the second century, this letter 
of Clement stands alone for a space of fifty years as representing 
the earliest thoughts of Christian literature. Lastly, it was writ- 
ten from the Church at Rome to that of Corinth, from one great 
center of St. Paul’s influence to another—the only instance of the 
kind—and this also bespeaks its importance. Thus, by a variety 
of concurrent notes, both the writer and the writing are stamped 
with a peculiar dignity; the letter is invested with a special 
sacredness as the primitive document of the Christian archives 
outside the New Testament, and the name of Clement has another 
memorial second only to that of being “written in the Book of 
Life.” 

It may be supposed, therefore, that the letter was highly 
esteemed in the early church. The testimony of Eusebius— 
“There is one acknowledged epistle of this Clement, great and 
admirable, which he wrote in the name of the church of Rome 
to the church of Corinth, sedition having arisen in the latter. 
We are aware that this epistle has been publicly read in very 
many churehes, both in old times and also in our own day ”— 
indicates that it held, during the first two centuries, a place almost 
on a level with the canonical writings. To this high estimate we 
owe its preservation; the only copy extant being that found in 
the “Codex Alexandrinus,” presented, in 1628, by Cyril, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, to Charles I., and now preserved in the 
British Museum. 

Since its restoration to the light of Western criticism, this 
letter has been studied by all parties of theologians with deep in- 
terest. The modern Rationalist school have manifested a keen 
anxiety to discover its points of divergence from apostolical doc- 
trine; but any reader who takes up the faithful translation now 
lying before us, will be able to judge for himself how futile are 
their attempts. He will see that there is nothing in the epistle 
inconsistent with the writer’s character as a hearer of the Apos- 
tles; always allowing for the infirmities of an uninspired and 
perhaps somewhat credulous man, His object being a friendly 
admonition to the Corinthians on account of their dissensions—a 
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erature—that object is kept in view throughout. The history and 
evil effects of jealousy are traced in the Old Testament, and in 
the persecutions of the early Christian age. The opposite graces 
of humility and meekness are descanted upon at length, and the 
duty of preserving the unity of the Church enforced; the Corin- 
thians are referred to the Apostle’s letter, and urged to repent 
and renew their concord. The whole ends with a hope that the 
deputation sent by the Roman church to visit them, will return 
with the glad tidings of the restoration of harmony—followed by 
the customary benediction of St. Paul. 

When examined in detail, this primitive document will be found 
to be a faithful reflection of apostolical doctrine ; but, on the other 
hand, it will mark very emphatically the tremendous descent from 
the style of inspiration to that of men’s ordinary thought and 
composition. 

The former assertion has been much disputed, and many who 
do not contradict it on the whole yet seem to be solicitous to 
prove that this earliest exponent of the Church’s interpretation of 
apostolical doctrine is not in harmony with what is called modern 
orthodoxy. Something of this spirit appears in Dr. Donaldson’s 
volume. While he admits, for instance, that Clement regarded 
Christ as more than human, “for he describes Him as the reflec- 
tion or radiance of God’s greatness, and as being so much greater 
than the angels, as He has inherited a more excellent name than 
they,” he nevertheless strives to invalidate Clement’s testimonies 
to the Divinity of our Lord, by the application of a kind of erit- 
icism which, if applied to the New Testament, would go far to 
rob it also of that doctrine. In the second chapter of the epistle 
occurs the following sentence: “ Content with the provision which 
God had made for you, and carefully attending to His words, ye 
were inwardly filled with His doctrine, and His sufferings were 
before your eyes.” These words are quite in harmony with the 
spirit and style of the New Testament, and do not involve, as Dr. 
Donaldson thinks, an imputation of Patripassianism, Following 
Junius, he would change the first letter of the word, and substi- 
tute “instructions” for “sufferings :” a change which would make 
the sentence tautological, and take away the striking connection 
between the contemplation of Christ’s sufferings and the grace of 
humble self-renunciation, which Clement is referring to as having 
formerly characterized the Corinthians. . We, therefore, hold to 
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the text, with all its weight of doctrine, as it is faithfully rendered 
in the translation of Clark’s series. We must deny, also, that 
Clement’s frequent references to the Holy Word “ contain no ex- 
press declaration of the Logos idea.” To us they seem to be ¢ 
remarkable application of language which had already been made 
current by the Apostles, and which St. John had recently set 
forth, in all its fullness of meaning. And when Dr. Donaldson 
endeavors to invalidate the force of the argument derived from 
the doxologies, he seems to forget that, even if they were merely 
ascriptions of praise to God through Christ, the invocation of the 
grace of Christ is itself an acknowledgment of His Divinity. The 
phraseology used by Clement with regard to Christ is precisely 
the same as that of St. Paul. It is language which recognizes 
Him as the Mediator between God and men, who does not merely 
impart a grace which He receives for us, but sends us down His 
own grace. There is the same tone of reverence in every allusion 
to Christ ; and we confess that we are among the number of those 
moderns, “more prejudiced than Photius,” who think Clement’s 
epistles perfectly loyal to the supreme Divinity of the Redeemer. 
Dr. Donaldson says: “ Indeed, the way in which Christ is spoken 
of is one of the most striking peculiarities of the letter,’—an idle 
assertion, which he goes on to establish by quoting a series of ex- 
pressions that read exactly like extracts from the epistles of St. 
Paul. Peculiarities there are in the document, as we shall see; 
but it does not vary by a shade from the New Testament in the 
style in which it speaks of the Redeemer’s majesty. 

The first uninspired statements concerning the virtue of Christ’s 
death are, in our judgment, entirely faithful to the doctrine of an 
atonement offered by a vicarious sacrifice. Were it otherwise, 
the fact would be a very solemn and important one. The tone 
of Dr. Donaldson’s remarks tends to a denial of this. He admits 
that Clement attached a “ mysterious efficacy” to Christ’s death ; 
but pleads that he did not “attempt to explain the mystery.” 
This may be readily admitted. The apostle Paul does not ex- 
plain the mystery; but, like Clement after him, he sets forth, 
under every possible aspect, the vital importance of the death of 
Christ to the salvation of man. When we remember that the 
epistle was written for a specific purpose, and that allusions to 
the atonement enter only incidentally, such sentences as the fol- 
lowing will be thought a very true reflection of the scriptural and 
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orthodox doctrine: “ Let us look steadfastly to the blood of Christ, 
and see how precious that blood is to God (the Father), which, 
having been shed for our salvation, has set the grace of repent- 
ance before the whole world. Let us turn to every age that has 
passed, and learn that, from generation to generation, the Lord 
has granted a place of repentance to all such as would be con- 
verted to Him.” Again, speaking of Rahab’s virtue, he says: 
‘Moreover, they gave her a sign to this effect, that she should 
hang forth from her house a scarlet thread; and thus they made 
it manifest that redemption should flow through the blood of the 
Lord to all them that believe and hope in God. Ye see, beloved, 
that there was not only faith, but prophecy in this woman.” 
The unprejudiced reader, remembering that this is not a dogmatic 
treatise, will find such constant references to the death of Christ 
on behalf of man, as to warrant a different opinion from that of 
our critic, who coldly remarks, “ Little is said of the death of 
Christ.” 

As to Clement’s way of exhibiting the method of salvation, the 
fundamental passage is as follows: “ All those, therefore, were 
highly honored and made great, not for their own sakes, or for 


but through the operation of His will. And we, too, being called 
by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, nor by 
our own wisdom, or understanding, or godliness, or works which 
we have wrought in holiness of heart; but by that faith through 
which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justified all men; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Interpreted by 
this passage, all those sentences which are referred to as indicat- 
ing divergences, more or less important, from apostolical teaching, 
may very fairly be regarded as containing variations only in the 
method of expression. Certainly, his view of faith is, really, 
though not so precisely expressed more than once, faith in Christ ; 
his salvation by works is that of St. Paul and St. James; and his 
doctrine of election is almost verbally that of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 

The morality taught by this epistle is as faithful to the New 
Testament as its doctrine is; and yet there is a very wide inter- 
ral between Clement and the Apostles. It is not, that, when we 
look upon his page, we find something different from the more 
familiar page of Scripture; the entire cast of the composition 
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betrays that man’s own mind is governing its own movements. 
There is the human element in the following beautiful passage 
which Professor Donaldson quotes, as containing a more enlarged 
reference to the operations of God in nature. It is the first 
specimen of Christian oratory; as such, forming a distinct par- 
agraph, in which the writer deliberately sets himself the task of a 
rhetorical glorification of the Creator : 


“Let us look steadfastly to the Father and Creator of the uni- 
verse, and cleave to His mighty and surpassingly great gifts and 
benefactions of peace. Let us contemplate him with our under- 
standing, and look with the eyes of our soul to His long-suffering 
will. Let us reflect how free from wrath He is towards all His 
creation. The heavens, revolving under His government, are sub- 
ject to Him in peace. Day and night run the course appointed 
by Him, in no wise hindering each other. The sun and moon, 
with the companies of the stars, roll on in harmony according to 
His command, within their prescribed limits, and without any 
deviation. T he fruitful earth, according to His will, brings forth 
food in abundance, at the proper seasons, for man and bea ist, and 
all the living beings upon it; never hesitating, nor changing any 
of the ordinances which He has fixed. The unsearchable places 
of abysses, and the indescribable arrangements of the lower world, 
are restrained by the same laws. The vast immeasurable sea, 
gathered together, by His working, into various basins, never 
passes beyond the bounds placed around it, but does as he has 
commanded. For He said, ‘Thus far shalt thou come, and thy 
waves shall be broken within thee.’ The ocean, impassable to 
man, and the worlds beyond it, are regulated by the same enact- 
ments of the Lord. The seasons of spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, peacefully give place to one another. The winds, in their 
several quarters , fulfill, at the proper time, their service without 
hindrance. The ever- -flowing fountains, formed both for enjoy- 
ment and health, furnish, without fail, their breasts for the life of 
men. The very smallest of living beings meet together in peace 
and coneord. All these the oreat Creator and Lord of all has 
appointed to exist in peace and harmony ; while He does good to 
all, but most abundantly to us, who have fled for refuge to His 
compassions through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be glory 
and majesty for ever and ever. Amen.” 


The translation of this passage does not force the original ; it 
simply does it justice. The passage itself strikingly illustrates 
the transition from the style of the Holy Ghost to the ordinary 
reflection of the pious mind. But it is chiefly remarkable as ex- 
hibiting that tranquil reconciliation of Providence and redemption 
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which reigns throughout the earliest Christian writings. In them 
Christ is the harmony of all things most seemingly diverse; a new 
Providence, and yet the same that was from the beginning ; re- 
storing to His people, even in this life, the blessedness which was 
the design of man’s existence; and pronouncing once more upon 
the disordered elements of creation the original benediction of 
“very good.” 

While Clement perfectly agrees with the Apostles in the rev- 
erence with which he acknowledges the inspiration and authority 
of the Old Testament writers—expressly declaring that the Holy 
Ghost wrote and spoke in them—he takes more liberty with the 
letter of the Scripture than the Apostles; and, in fact, betrays 
much confusion in his mosaic style of quotation. Thus this prim 
itive Christian document gave earnest of the license which men 
would allow themselves in their treatment of the Bible. But in 
the case of Clement, there is scarcely an instance in which the 
misquotation affects any important element of truth. Let the 
following example be witness ; God is spoken of as crying: “Say 
to the sons of my people, If your sins reach from the earth to the 
heaven, and if they be redder than scarlet, and blacker than sack- 
cloth, and ye turn to me with the whole of your heart, and say, ° 
O Father, I will hear you as a holy people,” where there is nothing 
but the truth, although the words can be represented as God’s 
only by combining three or four passages in the Prophets. 

There are some fanciful analogies in the latter, which are indic- 
ative of the tendency of Clement’s mind. Not content with the 
one grand argument for the resurrection, which he gives from St. 
Paul, he goes on, in a feeble but pleasant style, to speak of day 
and night, bud and flower, as figuring the future change; and 
winds up with the myth of the pheenix, without any note that he 
is introducing a fable. But the declension from the style of in- 
spiration is not exhibited in detached passages so much as in ‘the 
diffuse tone of the whole. The effects of strife, in the persecution 
and martyrdom of the saints, ancient and modern, are dwelt upon 
almost wearisomely ; while we miss the sublime views that really 
dignify persecution and death, by making them sufferings en- 
dured with Christ. And the graces of faith, obedience, and hos- 
pitality, with the benediction God has granted to them from the 
beginning, are depicted in a style very different from that in 
which the same things are dwelt upon in the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews, and elsewhere in the New Testament. We feel at 
once, that, with Clement, a new order of things has come in 
sacred literature. 

We have dwelt rather disproportionately upon Clement, in 
deference to his claim as the first of the fathers. The next 
name—that of Ignarius—is of far greater importance, not so 
much on account of the superior intrinsic value of his writings, 
as on account of the disputes of which they have been the center, 
and their great weight in certain points of controversy. What- 
ever is known concerning his personal history is gathered from 
an account of his martyrdom, professing to be written by some 
of his companions 





an account that has been held in suspicion 
because no mention was made of it during the first six centuries. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the simplicity of the narrative—allow- 
ing for a few of those accretions which such records were liable 
to gather in course of time 





pleads strongly in its favor; and we 
agree with the translator of the “‘ Apostolical Fathers” in accept- 
ing it. We learn that Ignatius was a disciple of St. John, and, 
at the time of his death, chief presbyter or bishop of Antioch. 
In the persecution that raged under Trajan, about A. p. 117, he 
was brought, or voluntarily presented himself, before the Empe- 
ror, then on an expedition against the Parthians, and was con- 
demned to the wild beasts at Rome. It is remarkable, that 
before Trajan he explained his name Theophilus to mean ‘ One 
that beareth God in his heart;” the narrative making no refer- 
ence to the legend which identified him with the child borne in 
Christ’s arms (Matt. xviii: 2), a distinction that certainly would 
not have been passed by in a later forgery. During the series of 
voyages by which he made his slow pilgrimage to death, he wrote 
the epistles which have made his name memorable. 

These letters have been the occasion of more controversy than 
any other remains of Christian antiquity. There are fifteen 
assigned to him; eight, however, are now almost universally 
regarded as spurious, betraying by their very addresses their 
absolute inconsistency with the known principles of the second 
century. The remaining seven were acknowledged by Eusebius, 
and are now generally regarded as the productions of Ignatius. 
But they are found in two recensions, a longer and a shorter. 
In the seventeenth century there was a high discussion as to 
which of the two forms was the original, and whether both were 
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not much interpolated in the editions transmitted. Bishop 
Pearson’s Vindiciw established on an immovable foundation 
the genuineness of the shorter recension, that is, as compared 
aie the longer; but it did not suffice to senate controversy as 
to the question whether the letters generally are rightly attribu- 
ted to Ignatius. During the present century a Syri ac version of 
the three most important epistles has been found in an Egyptian 
monastery ; the epistles to Polycarp, to the Romans, and to the 
Ephesians. This Syriac version is still shorter than the shorter 
of the Greek. The late Dr. Cureton labored hard to prove that 
it is the only trustworthy representative of Ignatius, “the only 
true and genuine letters of the venerable Bishop of Antioch, that 
have cither come down to our times, or were ever known in the 
earliest ages of the Christian Church.” Learned men are far 
from unanimous in accepting this verdict; the controversy still 
goes on, and is likely to continue. Meanwhile, it may be ob- 
served that the three epistles contain the substance of the Igna- 
tian theology, and it is wise to confine ourselves to them in illus- 
trating the character of that theology. 

We shall select a few passages from the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians in the shorter Greek recension (Clark’s translation), as ex- - 
hibiting at one view the salient points in the Christian teaching 
of Ignatius. 


“T have become acquainted with your name, much-beloved in 
God, which ye have acquired by the habit of righteousness, ac- 
cording to the faith and love in Jesus Christ our Saviour. seing 
the followers of God, and stirring up yourselves by the blood of 
God, ye have perfectly accomplished the work which was beseem- 
ing you. For, on hearing that I came bound from Syria for the 
common name and hope, trusting through your prayers to be 
permitted to fight with beasts at Rome, that’ so by martyrdom I 
may indeed become the disciple of Him ‘who gave Himself for 
us, an offering and sacrifice to God’—I received ther efore, your 
whole multitude in the name of God, through Onesimus, a man 
of inexpressible love, and your bishop i in the flesh. It is there- 
fore befitting that you should in every way glority Jesus Christ, 
who hath glorified you, that by a unanimous obedience ‘ ye may 
be perfectly joined together in'the same mind and in the same 
judgment, and may all speak the same thing concerning the 
same thing, and that, being subject to the bishop and the ] pres- 
bytery, ye may in all respects be sanctified. For even Jesus 
Christ, our inseperable life, is the manifested will of the Father: 
as also bishops, settled everywhere to the utmost bounds, are so 
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by the will of Jesus Christ. Wherefore it is fitting that .ve 
should run together in accordance with the will of your bishop, 
which thing also ye do. For your justly-renowned presbytery, 
worthy of God, is fitted as exactly to the bishop as the strings are 
to the harp. Therefore in your concord and harmonious love, 
Jesus Christ is sung. And do ye, man by man, become a choir 
that, being harmonious in love, and taking up the song of God 
in unison, ye may with one voice sing to the Father through 
Jesus Christ, so that He may both hear you and perceive by your 
works that ye are indeed members of His Son. It is profitable, 
therefore, that ye should live in an unblameable unity, that thus 
ye may always enjoy communion with God. Let no man deceive 
himself: if any one be not within the altar he is deprived of the 
bread of God. He therefore that does not assemble with the 
Church has even by this manifested his pride. It is manifest, 
therefore, that we should look upon the Bishop even as we would 
upon the Lord Himself. There is one Physician who is possessed 
both of flesh and spirit; both made and not made; God existing 
in flesh; true life in death; both of Mary and of God; first 


‘passible then impassible, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Being 


stones of the temple of the Father, prepared for the building of 
God the Father, and drawn up on high by the instrument of 
Jesus Christ, which is the Cross, making use of the Holy Spirit 
as a rope, while your faith was the means by which you ascen- 
ded, and your love the way which led up to God. Faith and 
love towards Christ Jesus which are the beginning and the end 
of life; for the beginning is faith, and the end is love. Now the 
virginity of Mary was hidden from the prince of this world, as 
was also her offspring, and the death of the Lord: three mysteries 
of renown which were wrought in silence by God. Hence every 
kind of magic was destroyed—God Himself being manifested in 
human form for the renewal of eternal life. That ye come to- 
gether, man by man, in common through grace, individually, in 
one faith, and in Jesus Christ, who was of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, being both the Son of Man and the Son 
of God, so that ye obey the bishop and the presbytery with an 
undivided mind, one and the same bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, and the antidote to prevent us from dying, but 
that we should live for ever in Jesus Christ. Farewell in God 
the Father, and Jesus Christ, our common hope.” 


Constrained as we are to believe that, however much in the 
Corpus Ignatianum belongs to a pseudo-Ignatius, the genuine 
Ignatius writes in the epistle from which these extracts are taken, 
we are bound to accept them as striking the key-note of his the- 
ology. It is certainly very strongly marked; and the difference 
between this strain and that of Clement is so obvious that we do 
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not wonder at the conclusion to which many thoughtful critics 
have come—that the whole series of the Ignatian epistles must 
be transposed into a later period. But to us it seems that there 
is nothing in the above passage that may not be explained on the 
principles of the apostolical epistles, and on the assumption of 
some special design actuating the writer throughout. Divisions 
and heresies were distracting the Church at that period; and 
hence the urgeney with which Ignatius proclaims the note of 
Catholicity as a rallying around the chief presbyter or bishop, in 
the midst of his presbytery. Of any episcopal succession to the 
prerogatives of the apostles, Ignatius never speaks; on the con- 
trary, while making the bishop a representative of Christ in the 
Church, he always places the presbytery in the place of the apos- 
tles. There can be no doubt that both representations were to 
be understood rather figuratively than literally. The same may 
be said of the language used concerning the Eucharist as the 
food of immortality. A spirit of exaggeration pervades all his 
views ; but the principles he exaggerates are sound and apostolic. 
There is a unity of every section of the visible Church which 
cannot otherwise be secured than by the assembling of that 
Church around the appointed ministry, which ministry, by what- 
ever name known, must have one recognized head in every com- 
munity. But in his statements on this subject, and in his over- 
strained eagerness for martyrdom as the perfection of disciples, 
Ignatius only translates inspired doctrine into uninspired and 
unauthoritative, and, perhaps, indefensible language of his own. 
So far as he diverges from the style of the New Testament, 
he only bears witness to a tendency that began very early, and 
that steadily went on in the current and course that his exag- 
geration indicates. 

On the other hand, if by discarding Ignatius from the company 
of the Apostolical Fathers we rid the sub-apostolic age of some 
elements of difficulty, we lose some most noble confirmations 
of its fidelity to the truth. Throughout these epistles the fun- 
damental doctrines of the faith, the Divinity of Christ, the 
relations of the Holy Trinity, the redemption effected on the 
eross, and all the obligations of the purest morality, are set forth 
in the most perfect exhibition; and the personal character of 
{gnatius—whose “love was crucified,” and who sealed his devo- 
tion by so glorious a death—renders him worthy of an eminent 
place among the /sapostolot. 
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Of Potycarp, one of the most venerable names in Christian 
antiquity, the records are very limited. We know him only 
through a few enthusiastic notices of Irengeus, his disciple, the 
account of his martyrdom (professedly written by the Church of 
Smyrna), and his own undoubtedly genuine epistle to the Philip- 
pians. “TI can tell,” says Irenzeus, in his letter to Florinus, “ the 
spot in which the blessed Polycarp sat and conversed, and his 
outgoings and incomings, and the character of his life, and the 
form of his body, and the conversations which he held with the 
multitude ; and how he related his familiar intercourse with John 
and the rest who had seen the Lord; and how he rehearsed their 
sayings, and what things they were which he had heard from 
them with regard to the Lord and His miracles and teaching.” 
According to the Martyrium—originally a plain and pious state- 
ment, which afterwards was embellished with many touches of 
fiction—Polycarp, constrained by his friends, withdrew in the 
heat of persecution from the city. In his concealment he prayed 
day and night, but with little thought of final escape. In one of 
his broken slumbers, he dreamed that his pillow was on fire, and 
said » those who were around him, “It behooves me to be burnt 
alive.” Betrayed by a servant he was brought before the pro- 
consul, and commanded to revile Christ.“ Eighty and six years,” 
he replied, “ have I served Him, and he has done me no ill, and 
how can I blaspheme my King who has saved me?” He died he- 
roically at the stake, and the constancy of his spirit to the end left 
him a memorial that needed none of the fanciful miraculous in- 
terpositions that were invented as accompaniments to his death. 

Polycarp wrote other letters, but this alone has come down to 
posterity. It is a very artless effusion, adding nothing of any 
value to the theology of the second century, but deeply interest- 
ing on many accounts. The Philippians had requested him to 
write, and he wrote precisely such a letter as might have been 
expected to proceed from a very aged companion of apostles. 
His doctrine contains the fullness of the gospel of grace. Tis in- 
vocations of mercy and grace from Christ and the Father; his 
inculeations of faith in the Redeemer, the denial of whose real 
incarnation he terms the doctrine of Antichrist; his declarations 
that Christ died for us, “ carrying our sins in His own body to 
the tree,” and “enduring all things that we might live through 
Him;” his assertion that they knew that “they were saved by 
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grace, not from works, but by the will of God through Jesus 
Christ ;” and indeed the entire tenor of his doctrine, is in strict 
harmony with what we regard as the evangelical doctrine of the 
apostles.. But the striking peculiarity of this epistle is that of 
being little more than a mosaic of quotations from the epistles of 
St. Paul and St. Peter, not without, as might be supposed, some 
reminiscences of St. John. The following passage is remarkable 
as an echo of St. John’s first epistle, and as vividly realizing the 
Docete of the second century :— 


For whoever does not confess that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is Antichrist ; and whosoever does not confess the testi- 
mony of the Cross is of the devil; and whosoever perverts the 
oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says there is neither 
resurrection nor judgment, is the first-born of Satan. Where- 
fore, forsaking the vanity of many and their false doctrines, let 
us return to the Word which has been handed down from the 
beginning; watching unto prayer and persevering unto fasting ; 
beseeching in our supplications the all-seeing God not to lead us 
into temptation, as the Lord has said, ‘ The spirit truly is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.’” 


Here we have a striking specimen of the familiar use which - 
was made of the writings of the New Testament during the 
period when the canon was not yet complete. There is not a 
sentence which is not derived from the Scripture, and every sen- 
tence so appropriated is assumed to be absolutely authoritative. 
Moreover, we cannot help seeing how strong is the appeal to the 
word handed down, which could be no other than the body of 
truth preached in the Church, and confirmed in written docu- 
ments. The heretics here alluded to, but not named, were the 
Docetze whom St. John had denounced, but whom his words had 
not rooted out. Regarding matter as the root of all evil, they 
would never allow that Christ’s body was a reality. This obsti- 
nate error, the hold of which upon the Oriental mind it is hard 
for us to appreciate, Polycarp meets with the simple word of 
God, as it had been handed down from the apostles. At the 
same time, this passage—as a specimen of the loose though reve- 
rent manner in which the language of the New Testament docu- 
ments was interwoven into the texture of the early Fathers’ 
writings—illustrates the importance of a speedy determination 
of the authoritative canon. The free and affectionate manner 
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in which the thoughts and words of Holy Writ were blended 
with their own thoughts and words, while it paid a noble tribute 
to the supremacy of the language of inspiration, at the same time 
involved an element of great danger to its uncorruptness. 

The Epistle of Polycarp, like that of Clement, was held in 
high esteem in the early churches. Many testimonies to this 
might be collected, but the best proof is found in the fact that it 
is one of the few documents appended to the Scriptures, and 
scarcely distinguished from them, in the Codex Sinaiticus. In 
many churches, and for several generations, it served the purpose 
of public edification; and, although destined, like many other 
writings blended for a time with the Scriptures, to be sifted out 
by the determination of the canon, it was not unworthy to be 
used by the Holy Ghost in the encouragement of Christian peo- 
ple to a life of simple trust in Christ, of firm reliance on truth, 
and of devotion unto death. 

The Epistle of Barnabas may fairly be classed among the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, although a faithful criticism 
will strip it of its highest honor as the production of a compan- 
ion of the apostles. Nothing is more firmly established than 
that the early Church regarded it with deep respect because they 
held it to be the work of Barnabas the Levite, the colleague of St. 
Paul in his first missionary journey. Hence it was reckoned by 
Origen to be a portion of Scripture; and it is found appended 
to the new codex of Tischendorf, without, however—and that is 
a sufficient fact—being attributed directly to the Apostle Barna- 
bas. Dr. Donaldson has very ably summed up the evidence on 
both sides ; weighing against the strong internal testimonies in 
favor of the Barnabas of the Acts being the writer the still 
stronger internal testimonies against that theory. With his 
result we entirely concur—that no companion of St. Paul could 
have written such an epistle. In such a case as this, internal 
evidence must be an almost certain guide. The writings of the 
three other companions of apostles exhibit no absolute contra- 
diction between their sentiments and those of their inspired 
teachers, although evidences of occasional weakness and exagge- 
ration of their teaching may be found. But this letter is a stud- 
ied attack on Judaism—not on corrupt and obsolete Judaism, but 
on the ancient Divine economy—conducted in a spirit entirely 
alien from that of St. Paul; and displaying so much ignorance 
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of the meaning of Jewish enactments, so much trifling combined 
with lofty pretensions to knowledge, that it is almost impossible 
to believe that one who had been taught by St. Paul, or had even 
read his writings, could have written it. The writer was probably 
named Barnabas, and he must have composed it during the post- 
apostolical age; before the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
quotes it, and yet late enough to secure acceptance and general 
popularity for views which at an early period would have been 
distasteful to all Christians, both Jews and Gentiles. 

On the other hand, the Epistle of Barnabas was the production 
of a true Christian, and one who, ignorantly but sincerely, en- 
deavored to save his fellow Christians from lapsing into Judaism. 
Its positive Christian doctrine is sound, and its morality of the 
highest order. We shall quote a passage which combines in itself 
all the good and all the evil of this unknown father: his confusion 
of apocryphal books with Old Testament Scripture ; his loose and 
inaccurate style of quotation; that tendency to find mystical 
meanings, which no doubt commended him to Clement and 
Origen, his best supporters ; and, at the same time, his fidelity to 
the cross and sacritice of Christ : 


“Tn like manner He points to the cross of Christ in another 
prophet, who saith, ‘And when shall these things be accom- 
plished? And the Lord saith, When a tree shall be bent down, 
and again rise; and when blood shall flow out of wood!’ Yet 
again He speaks of this in Moses, when Israel was attacked by 
strangers. And that He might remind them, when assailed, that 
it was on account of their sins they were delivered to death, the 
Spirit speaks to the heart of Moses that he should make a figure 
of the cross, and of Him about to suffer thereon. Moses therefore 
placed one weapon above another in the midst of the hill, and, 
standing upon it so as to be higher than all the people, he stretched 
forth his hands, and thus again Israel acquired the mastery. But 
when again he let down his hands, they were again destroyed. 
And in another prophet He declares, ‘All day long have I 
stretched forth mine hands to an unbelieving people, and one 
that gainsays my righteous way.’ And again Moses made a type 
of Jesus, that it was necessary for Him to suffer, and that He 
would be the author of life. For since transgression was com- 
mitted by Eve through means of the serpent, the Lord brought it 
to pass that every kind of serpents bit them, and they died. 
Moses then makes a brazen serpent, and places it upon a beam, 
and by proclamation assembles the people. When, therefore, 
they were come together, they besought Moses that he would 
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offer sacrifice and pray for their recovery. And Moses said to 
them, ‘When any of you is bitten, let him come to the serpent 
placed on the pole; and let him hope and believe that, even 
though dead, it is able to give him life, and immediately he shall 
be restored.’ And they did so. Behold, again: Jesus who was 
manifested, both by type and in the flesh, is not the son of man, 
but the Son of God.” 


The following passage is remarkable, as showing what was the 
sentiment of that time concerning the institution of the Sabbath, 
and that the Christian Lord’ s-day was kept as a festival with a 
special religious joy : 


“Further, also, it is written concerning the Sabbath in the 
decalogue which the Lord spoke face to face to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, ‘ And sanctify ye the Sabbath of the Lord with clean hands 
and a pure heart.’ Attend, my children, to the meaning of this 
expression, ‘He finished in six days.’ This implieth ‘that the 
Lord will finish all things in six thousand years. Therefore, my 
children, in six days, that i is, in six ‘iecmat years, all things will 
be finished. ‘And He rested on the seventh day.’ This mean- 
eth: when His Son, coming again, shall destroy the time, and 
judge the ungodly, and change the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, then shall He truly rest on the seventh day. Then shall 
we be able to sanctify it, when we are sanctified ourselves. Fur- 
ther, He says to them, Your new moons and your Sabbaths, I 

cannot endure’ Ye perceive how He speaks: your present Sab- 
baths are not acceptable to me; but that is which I have made, 
when, giving rest to all things, T shall make a beginning of the 
eighth day; that is, a beginning of another world. W herefore, 
also, we keep the eighth day with joyfulness, the day on w hich 
Jesus rose again from the dead. And when He had ‘manifested 
Himself, He ascended into the heavens.” 


This writer forcibly illustrates the difference between the 
New Testament Scriptures and the writings that followed them. 
Searcely have we reached the second generation from the Apos- 
tles, and the fourth extant writer in uninspired literature, when 
we find the light of man’s fallible interpretation growing very 
dim, and the beginnings of theological corruption very distinct. 
And this letter of Barnabas was widely diffused, and read, and 
admired; otherwise it would not have descended to our times. 
An argument for its great popularity may be found in the fact, 
that is appended to the Scriptures in the Codex Sinaiticus, which 
indeed has given the epistle in the only form of the original. 
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This indicates that in early times the minds of men wavered as 
to its inspiration. But, as the suffrages of the churches, under 
the direction of the Divine Spirit, gradually sifted the mass of 
writings that laid claim to be authoritative, the defects and 
errors of this document became evident, and it was silently 
dropped. Even the general opinion that it was written by an 
apostolic man could not save it from rejection. 

Paptas, the fifth among the Apostolical Fathers, stands now in 
literature as little more than a name; his history being nearly 
forgotten, and his works preserved only in a few fragments em- 
bedded in the writings of others. He was probably, almost cer- 
tainly, a hearer of the Apostle John in early life. In later life 
he was bishop of the Church of Hierapolis in Phrygia, and suf- 
fered martyrdom, according to the testimony of some, with Poly- 
carp—certainly at some time. Three things, therefore, concurred 
to give him a prominent place in early tradition; his having 
been taught by the last Apostle, his presiding over the presbytery 
of an important church, and his confession sealed by martyrdom. 

Papias conceived and executed a sublime project—that of 
writing an “Exposition of the Words of Jesus.” The work is 
lost, with the exception of a few historical notices derived from 
it; but when we consider the testimony of Eusebius, that it was 
based mainly on unwritten tradition, and contained a great mass 
of mythical saying and parables, we may infer that the loss to 
theology is not great, however profoundly interesting it would 
have been as a curiosity of early Christian tradition. The an- 
thority of Papias is frequently adduced to prove the early ac- 
ceptance of millennarian doctrine; but, as Dr. Donaldson has 
shown, it is very doubtful whether he believed in a personal reign 
of Christ after the Resurrection, or only in the general inhabita- 
tion of the renewed earth by the saints. At any rate, a glance 
at the fragment preserved concerning the wonderful grape-hearing 
vines, will satisfy any one that his opinion, whatever it might 
have been, had but little value. His testimony, however, to the 
composition of the Gospels, and the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Book of Revelation, is of considerable importance. But, 
on the whole, Papias is a name that signifies little in Christian 
theology. He must be classed among the Apostolical Fathers ; 
but it is remarkable that, enjoying, as he did, every advantage 
in dignity during life and sanctity in death for the safe transmis- 
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sion of his works, none of them have come down. Neither the 
Church, nor the Holy Spirit watching over the literature of the 
Church, would have suffered the first professed exposition of the 
sayings of Christ to have passed into oblivion had the task been 
worthily done. 

The sixth name is that of Hermas, author of the remarkable 
work called Zhe Pastor. In very early times he was very gener- 
ally supposed to be the Hermas mentioned in Rom. xvi. Hence 
his book was highly esteemed, and indeed long supposed to be an 
inspired writing. It was publicly read for three centuries in 
many churches, and is found in the same roll with the New Tes- 
tament in the Codex Sinaiticus. There are some traces to be 
met with of another opinion as to the author, viz. that it was 
written by a later Hermas, in the city of Rome. Many have 
supposed that the name was merely assumed by an anonymous 
writer of the fiction. The matter is not of much importance. 
The apostolic Hermas might have written it; there is nothing in 
the work absolutely inconsistent with such a supposition, and it 
is certain that the book was well known and highly esteemed 
before the middle of the second century, the age of the Apostol- 
ical Fathers. 

The Pastor is the first specimen of a Christian allegory, and 
was to our forefathers of the ante-Nicene church what the P7/- 
grim’s Progress is to us. This of itself gives it peculiar interest ; 
but no one can read it, making every proper allowance, without 
being deeply impressed with its intense piety, and acknowledging 
that it is really a manual which might have been useful in help- 
ing many souls on their way to repentance, to the mystical church 
of Christ, and to God. It consists of three parts—at least in its 
modern form; a series of visions, in which the Church and the 
cardinal virtues are fancifully but reverently exhibited ; followed 
by a number of commandments given to Hermas by an angel 
under the guise of a shepherd; and ending with certain simili- 
tudes which illustrate both. The work is loose and defective in 
its theology, betraying particular confusion in its views of the 
relations of the Trinity. Still, the Three Persons are undoubt- 
edly recognized, and the Son of God is exalted to the uttermost. 
The doctrine of repentance is not consistently set forth; and the 
exhibition of the atonement is capable of opposite interpretations. 
It is remarkable also—especially in an author who knew St. 
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Paul—that the word “ Christ” never occurs; as also that not a 
single passage of Scripture is quoted from beginning to end. 
Hence, the Pastor, while very interesting in itself, must not be 
taken as presenting a true picture of the theology of the Apos- 
tolical Fathers ; and Eusebius must have been wrong in assigning 
as a reason for its having been publicly read in the churches, that 
it formed an admirable introduction to the Christian faith. It 
;must be taken for what it professes to be, a powerful exhortation 
to religion, written without any restraint of dogmatic theology, 
in which the fancy plays a part that often misled the writer, but 
need not mislead the modern reader. We will illustrate and 
close these remarks by quoting Commandment XII. from the 
version before us, a passage which gives a noble view of the 
power of religion to release the spirit from sin, and to diffuse 
through the soul a joyous confidence in God. It is this tranquil 
assurance of the possibility of a full salvation that gives the book 
its refreshing influence and glow. And for the sake of this, 
much else in it may be pardoned or condoned : 


“*Remove from you,’ says he, ‘grief; for she is the sister of 
doubt and anger.’ ‘Those who have never searched for the 
truth, nor investigated the nature of the Divinity, but have sim- 
ply believed, when they devote themselves to, and become mixed 
up with business, and wealth, and heathen friendships, and many 
other actions of this world, do not perceive the parables of Di- 
vinity: for their minds are darkened by these actions, and they 
are corrupted and become dried up. Even as beautiful vines, 
when they are neglected, are withered up by thorns and divers 
plants, so men who hav? believed, and have afterwards fallen 
away into many of those actions above mentioned, go astray in 
their minds, and lose all understanding in regard to righteous- 
ness; for if they hear of righteousness, their minds are occupied 
with their business, and they give no heed at all. Those, on the 
other hand, who have the fear of God, and search after Godhead 
and truth, and have their hearts turned to the Lord, quickly per- 
ceive and understand what is said to them, because they have the 
tear of the Lord in them. For, where the Lord dwells, there is 
much understanding. Cleave, then, to the Lord, and you will 
understand and perceive all things. 

“ Both these are grievous to the Holy Spirit—doubt and anger. 
Wherefore remove grief from you, and crush not the Holy Spirit 
which dwells in you, lest he entreat God against you, ‘and He 
withdraw from you. For, the Spirit of God which has been 
granted to us to dwell in this body does not endure grief nor 
straitness. Wherefore put on cheerfulness, which always is 
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agreeable and acceptable to God, and rejoice in it. For every 
cheerful man does what is good, and minds what is good, and 
despises grief; but the sorrowful man always acts wickedly. 
First, because he grieves the Holy Spirit, which was given to be 
a cheerful spirit to man ; secondly, grieving the Holy Spirit he 
works iniquity, neither entreating the Lord nor confessing to Him. 
For the entreaty of the sorrowful man has no power to ascend 
to the altar of God. 

“ Put you on the desire of righteousness; and, arming your- 
self with the fear of God, resist all evil desires. If evil desire 
see you armed with the fear of God and resisting it, it will flee 
far from you, for it fears your armor. Go, then, garlanded with 
the crown which you have gained for victory over it, to the desire 
of righteousness ; and, delivering up to it the prize which you 
have received, serve its will. 

“The man who has the Lord in his heart can also be lord of 
all, and of every one of these commandments. But to those who 
have the Lord only on their lips, but their hearts hardened, the 
commandments are hard and ditticult. Put, therefore, ye ‘who 
are empty and fickle, on your faith, the Lord i in your hes art, and 
ye will know that there is nothing easier, or sweeter, or more 
manageable, than these comm andments. Return, y y e who walk 
in the command of the devil, in hard, bitter, and wild licentious- 
ness, and fear not the devil ; for there is no power in him against 
you, for I will be with you, the angel of repentance, who am 

ord over him. The devil has fear only, but his fear has no 
strength. Fear him not, therefore, and he will flee trom you.” 


Professor Donaldson’s elaborate summary of the doctrine and 
tendency of the Pastor is hardly just to its orthodoxy. “The 
whole style and tone of the book,” he says, “are directly opposed 
to modern theology.” This is one of those sweeping remarks 
which betray, if we mistake not, that the critics own style and 
tone are so opposed to what he calls modern theology. In regard 
to the Pastor, if allowance be made for the allegorical wrapping 
which is preserved with remarkable consistency throughout, 
there may be found in it a constant reference to the doctrines of 
the Gospel. The Son of God is “more ancient than every crea- 
ture, present in counsel with His Father at the founding of the 
universe.” The world is sustained by Him. He came into the 
world in the last times to purge away the sins of men, and open 
the way of repentance. He is the rock on which the Church is 
built, and the only gate of the Church and of heaven. He is 
preached everywhere among the nations; those who deny Him 
in this world will be denied by Him in the next. The personal- 
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ity, indwelling, and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit pervades 
the work. If “ forgiveness of sins is granted at once on a change 
of mind,” it is only, as the Shepherd says expressly, because God 
is merciful and patient, and would do honor to His Son’s invita- 
tion ; in other words, it is granted solely in virtue of the atone- 
ment. The critic thinks that Hermas’ denunciation of sadness 
would find no response among many modern Christians. We 
think there are none worthy of the name who would not agree 
with the pastor. 

It has been observed that this first treatise on the religious life 
does not contain the name of Christ, and does not quote Serip- 
ture. But it will be found by those who read it attentively—and 
it is well worth an attentive reading—that the work of Christ is 
everywhere taken for granted in all its official relations to man, 
and that the language of Scripture impresses its style upon the 
general cast of the whole composition. Both assertions will be 
proved by the passages we have quoted, as well as by what fol- 
lows :— 


“¢ This rock,’ he answered, ‘ and this gate are the Son of God.’ 
‘How, sir?’ I said; ‘the rock is old and the gate is new.’ ‘ Lis-- 
ten,’ he said, ‘and understand, O ignorant man. The Son of God 
is older than all His creatures, so that He was a fellow-counsellor 
with the Father in His work of creation: for this reason He is 
old.” ‘And why is the gate new, sir?’ I said. ‘ Because,’ he 
answered, ‘He became manifest in the last days of the dispensa- 
tion ; for this reason the gate was made new, that they who are 
to be saved by it might enter into the kingdom of God. You 
saw,’ he said, ‘ that those stones which came in through the gate 
were used for the building of the tower, and that those which did 
not come were again thrown back into their own place?’ ‘Isaw, 
sir” I replied. ‘In like manner,’ he continued, ‘no one shall 
enter into the kingdom of God unless He receive His holy name. 
For, if you desire to enter into a city, and that city is surrounded 
by a wall, and has but one gate, can you enter into that city save 
through the gate that it has?’ ‘Why, how can it be otherwise, 
sir?’ I said. ‘If, then, you cannot enter into the city except 
through its gate, so, in like manner, a man cannot otherwise 
enter into the kingdom of God except by the name of His beloved 
Son.’ ” 


The writer of this first Christian allegory, which has been both 
unreasonably admired and unreasonably despised, evidently wrote 
as an artist, with a fixed ideal and on a rigid theory. His theory 
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was not a sound one; and hence the measureless inferiority of his 
dream to that of Bunyan. The allegory is everywhere too faith- 
fully maintained; there is no interweaving of sacred facts and 
doctrines in their simple reality, such as might have been occa- 
sionally placed in the mouth of the interlocutors, to the great ad- 
vantage of the whole. The effort to constrain everything into 
the region of figures is tov manifest. But, with every deduction, 
the Pastor of Hermas is, as we have already pleaded, one of the 
Inost interesting, and, to a discriminating reader, one of the most 
profitable of the earliest remains of Christian literature. 

The last document of the post-apostolic age is the epistle to 
Diognetus, sometimes, but erroneously, attributed to Justin Mar- 
tyr, and now very generally regarded as the production of * an 
apostolic man who lived not later than the beginning of the sec- 
ond century.” This is the opinion of the translator of the volume 
before us; but Professor Donaldson entirely omits it in his notices 
of the Apostolical Fathers. The author must have been a man 
of great eminence, but as humble as great. Ie carefully con- 
ceals himself, leaving no clue whereby he may be traced; but 
there is no composition of the ante-Nicene age more compact, 
more eloquent, and more true to the faith and discipline of 
Christianity. The Diognetus to whom it was addressed was evi- 
dently an earnest inquirer after the truth—one of the multitudes 
who, in those days of transition, felt the mystic attraction of the 
religion of Christ upon their hearts, and were groping their way 
out of the darkness that was passing away into the true light that 
was shining in the world. It is refreshing to turn from the dim- 
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ness and uncertainty of the allegorizing pastor to the clear, 
straightforward, and satisfying statements of this author. Instead 
of giving an analysis of the letter, which our readers may read in 
this admirable translation, we will quote a single passage (chap- 
ter xi), dealing with a question of profound interest to that early 
age, and to our own, and to every age; 


“ As long, then, as the former time endured, He permitted us 
to be borne along by unruly impulses, being drawn away by the 
desire of pleasure and various lusts. This was not that He at all 
delighted in our sins, but that he simply endured them; not that 
He approved the time of working iniquity that then was; but that 
He sought to form a mind conscious of righteousness, so that 
being convinced in that time of our unworthiness of attaining life 
through our own works, it should now, through the kindness of 
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God, be vouchsafed to us; and, having made it manifest that in 
ourselves we were unable to enter into the kingdom of God, we 
might through the power of God be made able. But, when our 
wickedness had reached its height, and it had been clearly shown 
that its reward, punishment and death, was impending over us; 
and when the time had come which God had betore appointed for 
manifesting His own kindness and power, how the one love of 
God, through exceeding regard for man, did not regard us with 
hatved, nor thrust us away, nor remember our iniquity against 

s, but showed great long-suffering, and bore with us; He “Him- 
self took on Him the burden of our iniquities ; he gave His own 
Son as aransom for us,—the Holy One for transgressors, the 
blameless One for the wicked, the righteous One for the unright- 
eous, the incorruptible for the cor ruptible, the immortal for them 
that are mortal. For what other thing was capable of covering 
our sins than His righteousness? By what other one was it pos- 
sible that we, the wicked and ungodly, could be justified, than by 
the only Son of God? O sweet exch: ange! © unsearchable op- 
eration! O benefits surpassing all expectation! that the wicked- 
ness of many should be hid in a single, righteous One, and that 
the righteousness of One should justify many transgressors ! 
Having therefore convinced us in the former time that our nature 
was unable to attain to life, and having now revealed the Saviour 
who is able to save even those things which it was formerly im- 
possible to save, by both these facts He desired to lead us to trust 
in His kindness, to esteem Him our Nourisher, Father, Teacher, 
Counsellor, Healer, our Wisdom, Light, Honor, Glory, Power, 
and Life, so that we should not be anxious concerning clothing 
and food.” 


The simplicity of such statements as these, and their freedom 
from any influence of mystical speculation, effectually preclude 
the notion that Justin Martyr, or any later writer similarly 
trained in Greek philosophy, was the author. It is a document 
that comes straight from the heart of apostolic times; and it is a 
strain in which we may fitly close our specimens of the first series 
of uninspired Christian authors. 

On a review of the whole, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact that the writings of the generation that knew and succeeded 
the apostles are so scanty. When we think of the number of 
names, some of them illustrious, that occur in the New Testa- 
ment as under apostolic influence, and of the desire that would 
be felt for permanent memorials of their experience, it seems 
strange that so few wrote, or that so little of what they wrote 
was preserved by the church. From the destruction of Jerusalem 
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down to almost the middle of the second century, we have but 
one uninspired writer, Clement of Rome. This fact seems to 
point to the conclusion that, while Inspiration was speaking, 
and when it ceased to speak, men were slow to break the silence 
with their own words. And this harmonizes with the tone of 
those uninspired writers in all their allusions to their inspired 
predecessors. They are conscious of their own infirmity, and 
glory in it. They take pains in every variety of way to im- 
press it upon the minds of their readers that they do not speak 
with the authority of the apostles; in fact, they were not anxious 
to leave any permanent memorials of their own teaching. Hence 
their writings are incidental, produced by the pressure of strong 
need—all, with the exception of Hermas, extorted from them 
rather than spontaneous. Doctrine, as such, scarcely enters into 
their plan. Enforcement of practical duty and exhortations to a 
perfect Christian life are all that they aspire to. There is no 
apology or defense of the faith; there is scarcely an allusion to 
doctrinal error in all their pages; and, when they refer to it, the 
reference is not in the way of controversy, but simply as a matter 
of practical exhortation. The time of Apologetics—which, when 
it came, came not to cease again,—had not yet arrived. The 
Apostolical Fathers write only, as it were, postscripts to the 
New Testament, with the consciousness of infallible truth behind 
them. 

There is another aspect of these writings. They serve to show 
how important it was for the well-being of the Church of Christ, 
and its spread in the world as a depositary of sound doctrine, 
that the time of dogmatic decisions should come, at least for the 
decision and definition of the few fundamental doctrines on which 
the edifice of Christianity is built. It is the habit of many to 
decry the ancient councils, and to sneer at the dogmatic canons 
of later times. They write as if they think it would have been 
better for the truth of religion had no creed ever been written, 
and no controversy ever been held over the mysteries of the faith ; 
if, in short, the Church had left the Bible alone to leaven its lit- 
erature as its morals. But we cannot read the writings of the 
Apostolical Fathers without feeling that this notion, however fas- 
cinating, is a delusive one. They had, as we have, the apostolic 
writings ; they had the echoes of the apostolic teaching in their 
ears; they were not without some learning and much reverence. 
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But we cannot trust them as a whole for the statement of any 
refinement of doctrine. The aggregate of their teaching as to 
the Trinity and the Incarnation of the Son of God, and the as- 
pects of the Atonement towards God and towards man, is, to 
say the least, somewhat confusing. And we cannot but think 
that the very best of them would have written much better and 
more satisfactorily, had they had the Nicene, and Ephesian, and 
Constantinopolitan creeds well digested in their faith. So that 
while, on the one hand, they show retrospectively the supremacy 
of Holy Scripture, they show on the other, by anticipation, the 
necessity of those universally accepted definitions which the 
Church struggled for in the beginning and now maintains. 

At the same time, it is only right to assert that the Christianity 
they teach is essentially that of Scripture, and that which we 
hold as orthodox. It is another prevalent habit of our freer theo- 
logians to point with a certain exultation to the Apostolical 
Fathers as teaching a Christianity more unfettered than that of 
modern evangelical teaching. It is asserted that they did not 
dream of our distinctions in the Trinity, of our doctrine of pro- 
pitiation in heaven as well as upon earth, of our rigid notions 
upon repentance and faith. The assertion is not true. Notwith- 
standing their aggregate confusion, we may extract from them 
individually, by careful eliminatien, all we could desire. It is 
simply an appeal to fact. The passages that have been quoted— 
which could be largely multiplied—are pitched in the key of 
modern evangelical theology. And their defects are vital only to 
those who do them the injustice of regarding them as authorita- 
tive exponents of Christian truth. 

Sutticient reference has scarcely been made as yet to their 
value as witnesses to the canon. That cannot be exaggerated; 
yet great as it is, it would have been much greater but for their 
habit of referring to the apostolic writers rather as living men 
than as writers of books. As it is, Clement, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, refer distinctly to the Epistles of St. Paul written to the 
churches to which they themselves wrote, quoting, too, their very 
words. And, with the exception of a few of the last writings of 
the New Testament, all the books are either directly or indi- 
rectly alluded to, in a way to defy dispute, as written by the in- 
spiration of the Iloly Spirit. Exactness of quotation they never 
aimed at, either as to the Old Testament or the New; and this 
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was the parent of many an error; but it may safely be averred 
that nearly the entire canon of the New Testament might be 
established on their authority alone. As it regards the four 
Gospels, it must be remembered that they were very slowly dif- 
fused throughout the Church. A body of living tradition, of 
which we can have now but a faint conception, engrossed the 
minds of men, and the Apostolical Fathers referred perhaps 
oftener to that than to the documents. Still there are not want- 
ing direct references: the following passage, (borrowed from 
Westcott’s Listory of the Canon) is a catena of their remarks on 
the life of Christ which shows that they must have been familiar 
with the Gospels that we now hold :—- 


“ Christ,” we read, “our God, the Eternal Word, the Lord 
and Creator of the world, who was with the Father before the 
world began, humbled Himself and came down from heaven, 
and was manifested in the flesh; and was born of the Virgin 
Mary, of the race of David, according to the flesh ; and a star of 
exceeding brightness appeared at His birth. Afterwards He was 
baptized by John, to fulfill all righteousness; and then, speaking 
the Father’s message, He invited not the righteous, but sinners to 
come to Him, At length, under Herod and Pontius Pilate, He 
was crucified, and vinegar and gall were offered Him to drink. 
But on the first day of the week He rose again from the dead, the 
first fruits of the grave; and many prophets were raised by Him 
for whom they had waited. After His resurrection He ate with 
His disciples, and showed them that He was not an incorporeal 
spirit. And He ascended into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father ; and thence He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead.” 


The Old Testament remained for a long time the Scripture, to 
which all Christians appealed; but the New Testament was, from 
the beginning, instinctively anticipated as its supplement, com- 
plement, and perfection. “I have heard some say,” Ignatius 
writes, “ unless I find in the ancients (Old Testament), I believe 
not in the Gospel; and when I said to them, ‘It is written in 
the Prophets that Christ should suffer and rise again,’ they 
replied, ‘That must be proved.’ The question lies before us. 
But to me.” he adds, “ Jesus Christ is the substance of all records. 
My inviolable records are His cross, and death, and resurrection, 
and the faith given through Him.” The Apostolical Fathers 
could not know what was the final intention of the Holy Spirit as 
to the writings of the Evangelists and the Apostles; nor do we 
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hear them expressing any sentiments or anticipations on the sub- 
ject. But they unconsciously prepared the way for the comple- 
tion of the Bible by giving their testimony to the individual 
books. 

These Fathers bear very important testimony to one point of 
great significance in these times—the establishment and spread 
of Christianity as an organized system, sustained according to a 
decent and uniform order. Their representations of the nature 
of the Church are faithful both to the spiritual and to the vis- 
ible idea of it. They assert the heavenly dignity of the Christ- 
ian commonwealth as a mystical community or living temple, 
every portion of which derives its sanctity from the invisible 
presence of the Redeemer. This, indeed, is a favorite theme 
with them, as it was with their master, St. Paul. But they also 
tacitly assume, and, when necessary, insist upon, the unity of the 
Church in every place as governed by a bishop or overseer sur- 
rounded by presbyters—a body of presbyters, of which one was 
the head, and, therefore, the representative of the Church’s unity. 
This point we have seen dwelt upon with such strenuousness, and 
with such iteration, by Ignatius, as to bring suspicion upon the 
genuineness of the epistles that bear his name. But, in a less ob- 
trusive manner, they all maintain their protest against both schism 
and heresy. And theirs are the only principles on which any in- 
dividual church can prosper: the proof being that there is not a 
single allusion to the question in this volume which might not be 
read out appropriately as an exhortation from any pulpit. As to 
the modern view of external unity that would bind the whole ag- 
gregate of churches into one vast confederation under episcopal 
regimen, there is simply no reference to it; thesame may be said 
as to most of the errors that affect the ritual and ordinances of 
the Church. The enormous perversions that subsequeutly dark- 
ened the faith and encumbered the worship of the Church are 
negatively pleaded against by these earliest teachers. Tere and 
there a suspicious germ may seem to be detected; but, on the 
whole, the great corruptions of Christendom must seek their ori- 
gin lower than the times of the Apostolical Fathers. 

We are persuaded that a candid study of their writings will 
vindicate them at least from the impeachment which in the fol 
lowing unguarded passage of Dr, Donaldson’s volume, is indirectly 
aimed at the entire body of Christian writers from the Apostles 
to the end of the ante-Nicene period :— 
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“Yet surely this subject ought to engross the attention of 
Evangelical Christians. If the early writers were heterodox on 
the trinity; if they knew nothing of a satisfaction of Divine 
justice ; if they wavered in regard to original sin, some denying 
it entirely, and others expressing themselves with great uncer- 
tainty; if their testimony to the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment is unsatisfactory and inconclusive—where was Christianity 
in those days? Did it really sleep for three long centuries? 
Are we to suppose that there were Christians in “those days, 
but that they never wrote books? Or how is the chasm to be 
bridged? Or may not the Evangelical school be wrong in assert- 
ing that it is necessary for a man to believe in original sin, the 
trinity, the atonement, and similar dogmas, before he can be a 
Christian ?”—P. 64. 


We cannot conclude without pointing to the sublime Christian- 
ity which these Fathers taught. As to its experience and prac- 
tice, nothing can be loftier than their views of the religion of 
Christ. Deep and glowing piety is their preéminent character- 
istic; they are men who have entered into an eternal fellowship 
with Christ ; the vanities, follies, and sins of the world are remem- 
bered only with horror. In this respect, at least, whatever may 
be the case in others, there is no long interval, no sudden fall 
from the pages of the Apostles to their pages. It is most refresh- 
ing to turn from the fierce polemics of later times, with their 
interminable philosophical and metaphysical subtleties, to the 
child-like simplicity of these patriarchs of Christian literature. 
These men lead the long array of ecclesiastical writers with a 
dignity and sanctity worthy of that eminent position. 

Their writings are now presented in a faithful and readable 
translation, and we have no doubt that they will have a larger 
circle of readers in England than they have ever yet had. 
This volume, and the series of translations which it introduces, 
we most earnestly recommend to our readers; and we can also 
recommend, though with the deductions that we have been 
obliged to make in the previous pages, Dr. Donaldson’s com- 
panion series of learned and exhaustive critical volumes. The 
two combined will form a good introduction to the history of the 
Church, the formation of Christian doctrine, and the treasures of 
patristic divinity. 








































LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The first volume of the expected Cyclopedia of Dr.’s McClintock and Strong,* 
which will be, when completed, the most extensive and comprehensive theolog- 
ical dictionary in the English language, has just been issued. The plan of the 
work is much broader than that‘of Kitto and Smith, since in addition to 
the department of Biblical literature, it is intended to embrace the entire field 
of systematic, historical and practical theology, and thus to resemble the 
German Cyclopedias of Herzog, and Wetzer and Welte. The design is 
to give a condensed statement of every subject in theological science, with 
lists of the most important books. The publishers appear to expect that the 
whole work will not extend beyond six volumes, but in this they are probably 
mistaken. At least twice that number will be required. The project of such 
a work is honorable to the enterprising denomination from which it emanates, 
and if steadily carried out on the Catholic principles announced in the preface, 
and with sound judgment, and a careful attention to accuracy, will be certain 
to secure the warm interest of Christian scholars and ministers of every name. 
In type, paper, and pictorial illustration, the specimen before us is all that 
could be desired. 

The articles in the present volume appear as a whole to be carefully and 
judiciously prepared from the best sources, though minor errors occasionally 
occur. One of the most striking and valuable features of the work, is the 
constant reference to the literature of the subjects treated of, which will 
serve as a stimulus and guide to further investigations on the part of thorough 
students, and compensate, to a good degree, for the necessary brevity in the _ 
treatment of some of the subjects. Some of the most recent books, however, 
which have appeared probably since the articles were first written, are not 
mentioned. Perhaps their titles will be given in an appendix or supplement. 
On the whole, this noble volume justifies the hope and expectation that the 
work, when completed, will be generally recognized as a truly valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of theology, and be welcomed to a place in the library of 
ministers and intelligent laymen of all denominations. 


Professor Chadbourne’s Lectures on Natural Theology t are an able exhibi- 
tion of the new sources of evidence in respect to the existence and attributes 
of the Creator, drawn from the recent progress of natural science. They are 
written in an uncommonly vigorous and attractive style, and will be likely, as 
the author hopes, to awaken a love for the study of nature, and lead the student 
to independent observation. The titles of the several lectures after the Intro- 
duction, are: Principles of belief; Adaptation of our bodies to our wants and 
to the world; Adaptation of animals to the world by structure, function and 


* Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
the Rev. Joun McCuintock, D.D., and James Strrone, 8.T.D. Vol. I, A-B. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1867. Royal 8vo, pp. 947. $5.00. 

+ Lectures on Natural Theology ; or Nature and the Bible from the same Author, 
Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston. By P. A, Cuapsourns, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Williams College. New York, G. P. Putuam, & Son, 
1867. 12mo. pp. 320. 
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instinct ; Special contrivances—Preservation and species ; Adaptation of plants 
to the world; Production of varieties and their final cause; Chemical ele- 
ments and their mutual relation; Provision for the intellect of man in the 
structure of minerals and laws of chemical combination; Provision for man’s 
intellect in the relations of organic beings and in the crust of the earth; Pro- 
vision for the emotional nature and the varied intellectual tastes and powers 
of man; The moral nature of man and the Bible as a natural provision for him ; 
The Mosaic and geologic records. 


—Under the title Ziber Librorum* an unknown English writer endeavors 
to meet the difficulties commonly urged by sceptics against the Scriptures, on 
the ground more or less distinctly taken by Coleridge, Morell, Dr. Arnold 
and others, that the inspiration of the Scriptures must be restricted to the 
domain of moral and religious truth. For faith in the whole Bible as in some 
true and proper sense given by inspiration of God, he would substitute ‘the 
verifying faculty,” or spiritual insight, by the help of which he thinks, ‘‘ we 
may, without weakening faith in Scripture as a whole, separate its parts, and 
distinguish between that which is divine and that which is human.” His 
doubts in the face of our Lord’s teaching in respect to the final punishment of 
the wicked is a rather unfortunate commentary on his theory, while the shifts 
to which he is obliged to resort, in respect to some of the alleged difficulties of 
Scripture, bring no real relief. We may admit that extreme and untenable 
ground has been sometimes taken in respect to the inspiration of the Bible, 
and that the frank recognition of a truly human element is necessary, in the 
present state of Biblical science, to any sound view ; but this does not prevent 
our conceiving of this human element as so embraced in the divine, and made 
by divine guidance so to contribute to the end for which each book was writ- 
ten, that its entire contents, spirit and aim were in some true sense “given by 
inspiration of God.” While recognizing, therefore, the sincerity and honesty 
of the writer, in his attempted refutation of sceptical difficulties, we deny that 
the critical study of the Scriptures justifies the concessions he makes, much 
less renders them necessary. 


—-It is gratifying to know that the excellent edition of the essay of Plutarch 
on the delay of the Deity in punishing the wicked, with notes, by Professors 
Hackett and Tyler, originally published in 1844, has been so we'l received as to 
justify the issuing of a new and revised edition.t It has fuller explanatory 
and gramatical notes, and an admirable summary of the contents. 

Th» Greek of Plutarch stands removed at but one degree from the idiom of 
the New Testament, and the grand theme of a retributive providence is here so 
ably treated and vindicated against all objections, that both philologically and 
theologically, the reading of this treatise, with the aid furnished by the schol- 
arly editors, cannot fail to reward the Christian student. 


* Liber Librorum : its Structure, Limitations and Purpose, A friendly communi- 
cation toa reluctant sceptic. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1867. 12mo. 
pp. 232. 

+ Plutarch on the Delay of the Deity in Punishing the Wicked. Revised edition 
with notes, by Professors H. B. Hackerr and W. 8. TyLter. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 171. 
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NOTICES OF “THE ECLECTIC.” 





From Rev. G. W. Northrup, D.D., Prof. in Rochester Theo. 
Seminary. 

“TI regard the Eclectic as a periodical of very great 

value, and shall take pleasure in aiding its circulation 
among our theological students.” 


From Rev. Wm. H. Smith, De Soto, 


**T have found it really valuable, because of its able and 
timely articles, and do not well know how to forego its 
visits.” 


Cansas. 


From Rev. John G. Cary, Roxbury, Mass. 
*T have recommended it, and shall, as I deem it worthy 
of the patronage of every minister, theological student, 
and all laymen who love theological information.” 


From Rev. H. A. Nelson, D.D., St. Louis. 
‘€T have had the Theological Eclectic from its first, and 


valueit very highly. . . I am very desirous to have 
the full set, and will be thankful if you can supply me.” 


From Rev. H. G. Safford, Amesbury, Mass. 
“*T have read with interest, and feel that I can not 
well dispense with what is so suited to assist in preaching 
the Gospel in these times of skepticism and unbelief.” 


From Rev. A. K. Strong, Syracuse, New York. 
**T value it too highly not to continue to be a sub- 
ecriber.” 


From Rev. J. B. Condit, D.D., Prof. in Auburn Theo. 
Seminary. 
“The Eclectic pleases me much. I sometimes find a 
single article worth more than the cost of a volume.” 


From Rev. James H. Means, Dorchester, Mass. 
‘IT would not be without it were it double the price. 
IT especially value all articles bearing on the conflict with 
Rationalism.” 


From Rev. R. W. Dickinson, Fordham, New York. 
‘Tt rises, with almost every successive number, in my 
estimation.” 


From Rey. C. Ransom, Moriah, New York. 
**Tt is too rich and valuable a periodical for me not to 
have it.” 


** We have more than once commended to our readers 
the Theolegical Eclectic, a Repertory chiefly of Foreign 
Theological Literature, published every two months by 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, of Cincinnati, and edited by 
George E. Day, D.D., assisted by Drs. Schaff, Hackett, 
Green, and ether divines of various branches of the 
Church. The work has thus far been ably conducted, 
and the names ef the eminent scholars who are to assist 
in editing it, are a sufficient promise that it will be an 
important addition to the reading and the libraries of 
clergymen and intelligent laymen, who wish to keep pace 
with the Christian literature of the times. It is truly 
Catholic in its character, occupying the broad founda- 
tion on which all evangelical Christians stand.””—New 
York Observer. 


‘¢ This excellent periodical gives us admirable selections 
from foreign religious literature.”—New York Evangelist. 





‘SA work we can not too highly recommend to the pat- 
ronage of the public, ministers especially. It is not de- 
nominational in its character.”’— Western Christian Advo- 
eate, Feb. 13, 1867. 


“Every minister should have access to it.’”’—Boston 
Congregationalist. 


‘Tt richly merits a liberal support.”’—Ohristian Intelli- 
gencer, (Reformed Dutch.) 


‘*We heartily recommend the work to our brethren. 
It will make in the course of the year a volume of thor- 
oughly standard reading.” —Phila. Christian Instructor, 
(United Presbyterian.) 


‘* Well worthy the patronage of those who desire to 
take an ably edited periodical. . . We predict a 
bright future for the work. The names of its editor and 
associate editors are sufficient guarantee that the work 
will be able and interesting.” —Baptist Recorder, (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) 


“‘This is an important enterprise, having for its object 
the presentation of the new phases and issues of religious 
and theological inquiry, and the vindication of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. . . We heartily com- 
mend it.’”’—Hartford Religious Herald. 


“This work should be in the hands of at least every 
minister in the country. Itis a concentration of theolo- 
gical thought.’—Pitésburg United Presbyterian. 


**It is purely theological, and contains some of as able 
papers as we have read for a long time.’”’—Southern Church- 
man, (Alexandria, Va.) 


‘**A valuable work for ministers and intelligent lay- 
men.’”’—Zion’s Herald, (Portland, Me.) 


‘°A work of this character hardly need to be com- 
mended, to ministers especially ; and indeed, any one who 
reads at all on theologicai subjects will be glad to get 
hold of it.”"—Southern Christian Advocate (Macon, Ga.), 
September 21, 1866. 


“Tt is on beautiful paper, well printed, and with a 
range of topics, attractive and important.’’— National 
Baptist. 


‘* There is no better theological reading anywhere to be 
found than is contained in the pages of the Felectic.” 
—Baptist Messenger, January 27, 1867, 


** We wish to repeat what we have said before in regard 
to the Eclectic, that itis a most valuable publication, re- 
producing principally papers which have appeared in 
the foreign theological reviews. English, French, Dutch 
and German, and these of a character which will suit the 
large majority of those for whom the work is intended, 
clergymen, and laymen who feel an interest in the prog- 
ress of theological science and discussion. The articles 
which have thus far appeared, without being ponderous 
and inordinately long, as the manner of some is, are 
thoughtful, scholarly, and of permanent value.”—The 
Moravian. 
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